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BBIE G. HALL’S © ARITHMETIC BY GRADES. 


Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. Prepared under the direction of 
JOHN T.. PRINCE, Ph.D., 


The lessons are interesting and inspire the pupil with a love of the Science. It gives a pro . P 
nunciation of technical terms. It contains a plain and simple key, which is quite complete for Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education and Author of Courses of Studies 


all amateur work. The pages are artistically illustrated, the type is large and clear, the paper and Methods of Teaching. 


is excellent. The binding is handsome and substantial. Sq 12mo0 Stiff Covers. Introduction Price of Pupils’ Booke, 18 Cents Each. 
(Teachers’ Manual, Ready in June.) 


PRICE BY MAIL, ONE DOLLAR. 


This series consists of a Manual for teachers and eight small books for pupils, 
arranged somewhat on the lines of classification in city graded schools. While the 


een? SCI EN CE BOO K, books are patterned largely after arithmetics in common use in Germany, they are 


er , 4 designed to meet the needs of American schools and to embody the best features 
or Intermediate Grades. ot 


Let the children in our schools learm that outside the schoolroom there is a world of surpassing The advantages claimed for this distinctively new series of books are : 


loveliness, Put into their hands ScrENCE Boox. It will teach them to observe ti ant il t 
and investigate the phenomena of their immediate neighborhood. The lessons are put in (1) Separa wre = canes eal S books whereby the pupils may no 
language the child of nine or ten years can understand. They are especially adapted to train depend upon printed rules and directions. 


the senses, to induce children to gain a knowledge of facts by their own efforts, and to give (2) Careful gradation of problems upon an inductive plan. 
them an interest in nature that will never die, The text treats of (3) Frequent reviews. 
- (4) Large amount of oral or mental work. 
BIRDS, INSECTS, PLANTS, MINERALOGY, (5) Great number and variety of problems, by which teachers will be relieved 
GEOLOGY, PHYSICS, of the necessity of giving extra: work. 
CHEMISTRY, ASTRONO/SIY, and METEOROLOGY. (6) Practicalness of problems. 


(7) Introduction of statistics and other useful facts. 

It leads to and prepares for the rational study of Geography. An Outline of Science Course (8) Use of drill tables and other devices intended to save the time of teachers. 
in connection with Geography, in the first pages of the book, is worthy the consideration of (9) Detailed directions in methods of teaching and drilling given in the Teach- 
all teachers. ers’ Manual. 


PRICE BY MAIL, 50 CENTS. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Principal State Normal School, Fohnson, Vt.—“ The design of the series is 
Address excellent. The work is arranged in accordance with the natural development o: the child mind. 
Such a plan as given must be tollowed if success is to be attained in teaching arithmetic. I heartly 


GEORGE SHE RWOOD & CO.. endorse the series as practical and a most valuable addition to mathematical works.” 
307--309 Wabash Ave., Chicago. GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


ANNO UNCEMENT. RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
More than 100 schools introduced Tuell and Fowler’s First Book Extraits Choisis des (Huvres de Francois Cop Pp ee. 
in Latin in the first three weeks of its pu lication. epeen- Foam. a= 6 Biographical Sketch and Notes in English by Prof. ’G. CASTEGNIER, Bés 8. 
“As the title explains, this hendsome little volume contains, not the complete works of the most charming 


Our new Composition and Rhetoric, by W. E. Meap, Ph.D., Wesleyan poet that France possesses to-day, but only such an anthology as will make the reader desire to possess the entire 


i ity, i i i boquet. . . . Notwithstanding the difficulty of maki lections from an author wh rx is all so 
University, expected from the press early in April. balanced in merit ‘ond Coppee's, M. has produeed a volume ‘that is almost eatie- 
_ The latest book from our press is the Private Life of the Romans. It} factory asicis charming.”"—The St. Louis Republic. LES PROSATEURS FRANCAIS. DU 
is almost indispensable to the Latin Teacher or Library, and is sent, postpaid, on JUST PUBLISHED, XiXe SIECLE. By C. FONTAINE 8 LD. 

int of CONTES DE BALZAC. kdited with Intro-| pp. $1.25 
the wholesale $1.25. duction and Notes by MCLEAN HARPER, Each is in itself and the volume 
Pb.D., and Louis EUGENE LiviNGOOD, A.B., may be used not only as a literature of the nineteenth 


9 
McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Algebra is expected from the press April and, Louis aad German’ in may de Used not only a8 a literature of the nineteenth 


lhe prices of our English Classics have been /argely reduced, without any | Princeton University. 12mo, cloth, 219 pages, el fitted not only’ for school, put for college use as well I 
i j The six stories selected are representative both o: as biographical notices o 6 writes, and explanatory, 
a of the standard of editorial work or manufacture. Bulzac’s style and of the scope of La Comedie humaine. | grammatical aud historical notes. 


UG Introduction prices of the above mentioned books at rate of 20 per ct. discount. Complete catalogue on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, Publisher and Importer of WHET TAM R. JENKINS | $°4%2.thase: New York 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO. FOREIGN BOOKS. N. W. cor. 48th St., 


is the number of Esterbrook’s newest School Pen. It is A number one in fineness, A number one in temper, and an A 
number one pen in general perfection. It is just such a pen as will be sure to please the scholar and delight the teacher. 
———— It is the best product of home manufacture, reasonable in price, and readily obtained. Place the Al on your requisition, or 


order through your stationer. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 
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DON’TS ingen Don’t forget that different kinds Don't forget that Dixon's “Amer- 
, of paper require different kinds of | ican Graphite” Pencils are made in 
Don’t be without a pencil. pencils. America, by American workmen, 
Don’t think that any pencil is Don’t blame the pencil whenthe and of American materials. 
“good enough.” fault is somewhere else. Don’t forget that if your station- 
Don't forget that the best made Don't forget you are in America. er does not keep Dixon’s Pencils, 
pencil is the cheapest pencil. Don’t believe that all good things samples worth double the money | 
Don’t forget that there are soft come from over the ocean. will be sent you on receipt of 16c. ||| 
pencils, soft mediums, mediums, Don’t use foreign pencils when Don’t forget to mention the 
hard, and very hard pencils. you can get equally good ones that JOURNAL oF EDUCATION when you 
Don’t forget that different pen- are made in your own country. write for the samples. 
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Simple Microscopes, 
Plant Presses, 
Collecting Cases, efc., 


FOR are guaranteed to sustain every claim 


by eminent scientists. 
Science Classes. 


Full particulars and catalogue H upon 
Write for special circular B.B., 


5 
application to 
and quotations on what you need. pp 


QUEEN & COMPANY, Queen & Co., 


Microscoye Makers Philadelphia, 
INCORPORATED, 


EIMER & AMEND, Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 


205—211 Third Avenue Ask for General Catalogue No. 219. 
New York. 


¢ “Paragon” and “Excelsior” Lanterns 3 |The Pubing 


for illustrating lectures, and for entertainments ; oper- 


ime-light, or electric lamp. They 


} Used in 
 Coleembia 
Bicycles 


and the structure of a fine 
is chiefly tubular, — is of the 
steel, cold drawn and seamless 
The cold drawing process insures 
the greatest amount of toughness 
and stability, and, although the 
process by which we make oy; 
own special tubing is expensive 
no question of expense is eyer 
allowed to enter into the construc. 


cycle 


Iinest 
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Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


The Andrews 


} 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


Slate Pencil Sharpener. 


A simple and practicable device for , 
sharpening stone slate pencils. It 
does the work quickly, is easy to op 
erate. makes no dust, and is porta- 
ble. Price, $1.00. Send us $1.00 
and we will forward by express the 


tion of a Columbia. 


POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartp. 
Our descriptive catalogue for 1894 wil! 
interest every contemplating purchaser of 
ya bicyele. Free at Columbia agencies, or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 


harpener with tills; or by mail, TEACHERS’ V. 
same without tills. (See cut.) If you are not perfectly FREE 
7 satisfied you may return Sharpener and receive your money back'| yRIP TO expenses paid. Address’ 
JAMES 
ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. | EUROPE) 36 st, Boston bias, 


Manufacturers of 


> Catalogue sent | lies ae 
&B™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. pon application. School Apparatus and Supp . 
“TMention this paper.) 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. TOU T0 ROPE 


Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. 


and Instruction by Correspondence. 
Address for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK, 23 Crescent Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Send for itineraries to Edwin Jones. 462 Putnam ay,, 


AND 
Brooklyn, N. Y. $320 upwards; all expenses. Saili 
At HOME) sie, July. FALU TOUR TO HOLY 


Mineralogical Primer. f 1894 Seventh Tour, 
from $190 to $430. 
According to tims and travel, 


ta Itineraries sent upon application. 


A pleasing Science. 
Always popular. 
Quickly learned. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, 


Fair. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


sien INE RALS 
and A New Method ---.The 
Appar (IS. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments 
Laboratory 
Supplies 


Chemical and 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


of every description. 


Apparatus 
& / ESTABLISHED 
Bullock & Crenshaw,)|/?/ _\" \ mzcroscorzs 
Importers and Dealers, | and Accessories. 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. (RICHARDS KOE Bacteriological Supplies 
— 4,\ INCORPORATED / OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CATALOGU KS mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


Diplo S 


T? SUITANY SCHOOL,°R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES. 
REF: BOARD ®F EDUCATION CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE DO. 
C.L.RICKETTS, OPERA HOUSE BLDG, CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK: 


Chemicals, 


Send for our 300-page illustrated 
catalogue. 


We solicit your correspondence. work in all weathers—price $15 : 


Physical Teachers’ Summer Outing, 


BOARD $4.00 PER WEEK. 


Grand views; a charming Summer residence; is 
bealthfally located amidat picturesqus scenery; 
fifty miles northwest from Boston. 
Will be open to ladies from Jane to Oct., 1814. 
For particulars address 
SS =e Mrs. HENRY C. WILDER, 
An Electrical Machine which will| P. O. Box 164. AsuBy, Mass. 


CHICACO: 


—— Dialogues, Speakers, for Schoo!, 
co Limited Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
112-114 Lake St. T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago.lil. 


41 Barclay Street, RICHARDS & 
CRITERION MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light ,View of World’s Fair, 
Scripture, Temperance, and other subjects for profitable public 
lectures or private talks. 


J. B. Colt & Co, 


i 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass, 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on'trial to responsible parties. 


For Sale by 
G.S8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Ay.Chicago 
oe J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
_— UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich, 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 303, 204, 604 301, 
170, 601 BF. 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC,| STUDY 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, | LAW 


School of Law, 
19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


AT : 
stamps for 
For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and HOME. particulars to — 
Nervous diseases in all their forms. The only Para- 33 


3. Cotnen, Ja., Sec’, 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation eTR H. \ 
free. Patients boarded, nursed,and cared for. Office to 17 ROtT, Mic Boe. 4 
treatment if desired. Send for circulars. 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


WEST TROY, N. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


WIFE Pay 


vance. 75.000 now in use. World's Pair Meda! awarded. 
Ka Buy from factory, save dealers’ and agents’ profit. 

@ Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 

Oxford Mig. Co, 342 Wabash Ave, Chicago, IIL | VW 


Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary, 


THE ROULSTONE, 


Strong, Durable. 


0 DJUSTING to all Primary sizes. Any wood 


1. Aw USTING to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany _ 


complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x 13 x 20. $2. : 

No. 2. A auc to all Grammar or Normal sizes; best red birch, mahogany foie 
Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 6x $3.° 

No. 3. Red birch, finish, lid top, rabber buffers, lid suppo't 

pencil tray. Size of all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x 18 x24. . « Bf d 

No. 4. Ae Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, pencil tray, brass hinged, 35 
support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, including Ink Wells. 7 x 20x 26. 92.0" 


Warranted in Every Respect. Send in your orders. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK 00.; 


7 TEMPLE PLAOE, B oston, M ass., U.S.A. 


ROOMB 43 & 44, 
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GLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more 3.00 @ year, 
One renewal and one new subscri tion.” 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, a 88 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset - * _* Boston, Mass. } 


for the Journal.1 
ANTICIPATION. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


Sach happy things betoken Spring! 
Thrills of sweet matin melodies 
Awake the day, when bluebirds sing. 


Sach radiant things betoken Spring, 
Such depths of azure arch the skies, 
Such fairness veiled in nature’s guise, 


Such hopefal things betoken Spring— 
Lo seeming Death—O myatery— 
Quickens to Beauty’s perfect life! 


LWritten for the JOURNAL.1 


ADAM’S APPLE. 
A MORAL PoEM. 


BY B. F. T. 


** Stuck in my throat.” 
— Shakespeare. 


Said Adam, to his spare-rib Eve ; 
Now we must this fair garden leave. 
In-sin-you-ate, 
And for this rash temerity 
Both we and our posterity 
Maat ecin-til late ; 
For I the bad example followed, 
Although the apple ne’er was ewallowed, 
But stuck upon the glottis ; 
And now the lineage we trace 
Of every son of Adam’s race, 
Whate’ er hia lot is. 
The core hangs upon his throat, 
The primal sin thus to denote 
Of stealing fruit ; 
So, howe’er tempted you may be, 
To rob your neighbor’s apple-tree, 
Don’t do’t. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
[These quotations may or may not represent the editor's senti- 
ment. They are merely the sayings of the day. | 
Supt. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City: The ordinary 
teacher will fail to secure good spelling without the use 
of the spelling book. 


Srate Supt. N. C. Scuarrrer, Pennsylvania: The 
boy who learns the Greek verb at the age of ten oreleven 
never knows its difficulties. 


A. B. Potanp, New Jersey : The school day is quite 
too short when any considerable portion of it is consumed 
in marching children to and from an assembly room. 


Commissioner W. T. Harris: The embryology of 
our language depends up»n Latin and Greek. Six 
months’ study of Latin is for this reason a great good. 


Groree T. Baton, New York City: The teachers in 
the public free schools of the United States, more than 
any other profession or class, hold in their hands the des- 
tinies of this nation. 


Dr. Murray Bouter, Columbia College: 
It is no longer respectable for a university to hold itself, 
its students, and its libraries, aloof from the community 
in which it is located. 


Eprror E. L. Gopxm, New York Evening Post: 
College graduates are not, as a rule, remarkable for the 
amount of knowledge, properly so called, which they 
bring away from the universities. 


| HERBART.—(L) 


BY THEO. B. NOSS, PH. D., BERLIN, GERMANY. 


“ Mein Gott, Mutter, wie kinante ich daren denken ! ” 
(how could I think of it!) was young Herbart’s answer 
when his mother proposed that he accept a position 
offered him as a teacher. Waram nicht?” (why not ?) 
was the mother’s assuring reply. Mothers of large heart 
and intellect seldom have fools for sons. It must be ad- 
mitted, in truth, that Frau Herbart showed a blending of 
strong and weak qualities. Excessively ambitious for her 
son, she was too easily discouraged when he showed tastes 
and tendencies not to her liking. His fondness for meta- 
physical studies especially disappointed her. Her belief 
was that philosophy furnishes no bread. She was schol- 
arly, but practical. Her husband was not her equal. He 
could not rise above the level of a plodding, though effi- 
cient man of business. He was content with a faithful 
performance of official duties in a routine way. The 
wife’s spirit soared aloft, the husband’s hugged the earth. 
Such a union could not be happy, and was not. When 
young Herbart was twenty-five years of age a formal sep- 


JOHN FREDERICK HERBART. 


aration (without a divorce) took place, the mother going 
to Paris, where she soon after died (1803). The father 
survived until 1809. Having almost ceased to love his 
son ten years before, because he refused to study law, he 
lived to see him occupy the chair of the great Immanuel 
Kant in the University of Kénigsberg. 

The ambitions and affections of Frau Herbart, finding 
no response in her husband, were centered in the son. 
Her strong qualities, keen intellect, clear insight, depth 


- of feeling, strong impulse to activity, were transmitted to 


her only child, John Frederick. Her superiority of mind 
had the double effect of giving her the chief influence in 
the education of her son, and in occasionally disturbing 
her relations with her less gifted husband. She secured 
for her son the best training within reach and made it a 
rule to be present herself at the hours of instruction, to 
observe his progress and to keep in touch with him in his 
studies. In order to be helpful to him she learned Greek. 
At eight, his range of views went far beyond all childish 
interest. Instruction was given to him with such care in 
details as must have early suggested to him pedagogical 
ideas. He had an extraordinary memory, and could 
write down after a sermon nearly all the preacher said. 
He sometimes assumed the role of preacher himself, 
mounting a table and holding forth to his young play- 
mates in true clerical style. 

At the age of seventeen, all had been done for his ed- 
ucation that could be done in his native town of Olden- 
burg (near Bremen). The rector of the Oldenburg gym- 
nasium, whose course of study young Herbart had now 
completed, said in his public address to the class, 
“ Among those now leaving has Herbart constantly dis- 


tinguished himself by his order, good performances, eager- 
ness, and perseverance in stady, and has sought to de- 
velop and cultivate good natural abilities by unwearied 
industry.” 

The next year (1793) marked an era in Herbart’s 
career. He entered the University of Jena. His mother, 
who was his guiding, inspiring genius, his Mentor (his 
“secretary,” as she humorously wrote to a friend), went 
with him, and devoted her love and strength to him 
daring his three years’ stay at Jena. She became at 
once a welcome member of society in university circles. 
Through her young Herbart came into personal contact 
with the professors, with Schiller, and with other inspir- 
ing men. Jast as Herbart entered Jena as a student, 
Fichte came as a professor. And what a genius this 
young professor was! His fame had preceded him. 
When he began his lectures, no room was large enough 
for his audiences. Students filled not only the room, but 
the doorway and hall, standing on chairs and tables in 
order to see. Fichte’s spirit soon won great influence 
over the eager young Herbart, who soon came to know 
him personally and greatly prized his genius, yet did not 
fully accept his teachings in philosophy. He afterward 
said, “ Fichte taught me chiefly by his errors.” 

It was here at Jena, while reading Homer's Odyssey 
with a fellow student, that the thought occurred to him of 
patting the adventures of Ulysses at the beginning of 
instruction in order to bring before youth social relations 
in their simplest elements and in a worthy manner. 
Here is the germ of his beliefs as to the choice, arrange- 
ment, and concentration of studies, which was to be de- 
veloped later. 

It was early in 1797 that the governor of the Swiss 
province of Interlaken sent to Jena for a tator for his 
three sons. The name of the governor was Steiger, and 
his residence was chiefly in Berne. Those entrusted 
with the selection of a teacher chose Herbart, and his de- 
lighted mother announced the fact to him. After some 
hesitation he accepted, and at once entered upon his new 
duties. What the great Alps did to stir his feelings, give 
wing to his fancy, and deepen his concepts of trath, 
during his three years’ Swiss residence, we do not know. 
Doubtless the lofty thoughts of Pestalozzi, whom he met 
and whose school at Burgdorf he visited, did more for 
him than the mountains and lakes. 

Herbart’s life covered the sixty-five years from 1776 to 
1841, the period included, in the history of our own 
country, between the Declaration of Independence and 
the accession of the first President Harrison. This was 
a life full of varied and fruitful labors, the scenes of 
which were successively, Oldenburg, first eighteen years ; 
Jena, three years, as student ; Berne, three years, as tutor ; 
Bremen, two years, in private study and teaching ; Gut- 
tingen, eight years, student and professor ; Kinigsberg, 
twenty-four years, as professor; and Guttingen (second 
period), six years, as professor. 


CHILDREN’S FEARS. 


BY HATTIE MASON WILLARD, 
Stanford University, Cal. 


The material for this article was gathered in the public 
schools of San José, Cal., during the month of January, 
1894. The following questions were put upon the black- 
board and were answered by the pupils during the period 
for language work: (1) Name; (2) age; (3) sex; (4) 
place of birth; (5) name mother’s native country; (6) 
religion of mother; (7) who took care of you when you 
were little? (8) name three things that you were afraid 
of when a child ; (9) why were you afraid of them ? (10) 
of what are you now afraid ? 

The question of sex was asked because the name does 
not always decide, especially in the case of foreign chil- 
dren. Questions of the place of birth, mother’s pative 
country, mother’s religion, and who took care of you when 
little, were asked to show the effect of environment ; 
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about the mother, because the child is more directly 
under her influence. The word native is used because 
the accident of birthplace has but little influence upon be- 
liefs and customs. The child was asked to name three 
fears because the necessity of selection tends to bring the 
strongest fears to the surface. It was assumed in the 
last question that a fear remained in the hope of encour- 
aging the child to a free expression. 

There were two hundred fifty-three papers, one hun- 
dred thirty-nine from girls and one hundred fourteen 
from boys—too small a number from which to draw con- 
clusions, and of value only in showing tendencies, The 
following numbers are on the basis of a common denom- 
inator. Twenty eight girls and seven boys acknowledge 
their present fears to be the same as their former ones. 
Is this because the boys are more fickle or more pro- 


gressive ? 
Present fears. Girls. Boys. Total. 
Ghoste, ° 15 10 25 


Domestic enimale—dog, cow, pig, eat,ete., 110 69 179 
Common objects —Chinamen, drunken 


men, negroes, cars, ete... . ° ° 49 19 78 
The dark, . . . . 7 2 9 
Wild animals—bear, lion, tiger, wolf, ets., . 18 23 41 
Snakes, . . . . . 6 13 
Robbers, . . . . . . . 7 14 21 
Nothing, . . . 7 18 25 


Notice that more girls are afraid of ghosts, common 
objects, the dark, and snakes, than the boys; while more 
boys are afraid of wild animals and robbers than the 
girls. With the exception of ghosts, the girls are afraid 
of the things around, things with which they are constantly 
coming in contact. The boys, on the contrary, are more 
imaginative ; and fears of wild animals and robbers strike 
terror to their hearts. The girls and boys come nearest 
to common ground in their fear of snakes. They are 
fartherest apart in their fear of the dark. 

The greatest fear of girls and boys from 3 to 15 years : 


Age. Girl's fears. Boy's fears, 
8 Dogs. Bears. 
9 Snakes. Robbers. 
10 Nothing. Lions. 
11 Bears. Nothing. 
12 Drunkenness, Nothing (greatest number). 
13 Robbers. Bears, 
14 Fire. Robbers. 
16 Wild animals. Nothing. 


From this it may be observed that the girls’ imagina- 
tive fears develop later than the boys’—girls’ at eleven, 
boys’ at eight. The denial of fear comes earlier with the 
girls than with the boys—at ten with the girls, eleven 
with the boys. 

The fear of sound is held by many writers on child psy- 
chology to be a common one. It is mentioned but six 
times in these papers, and only by girls. 

Fear of wrong conduct, except fear of the punishment 
to follow, is spoken of only by two boys. To quote the 
words, a boy of eleven says, “I am afraid to do wrong,” 
and one of thirteen, “ I am afraid of sin and temptation.” 
The greatest number of fears mentioned by girls is at the 
age of eleven; by the boys, at thirteen. This is of special 
interest for the same difference, and with the girls in ad- 
vance, is shown here as in the denial of fears. The boys 
mention a greater number of fears than the girls. Very 
few fears are given as the result of experience. The 
common reason assigned is, “I am afraid it will hurt me.” 
Some say they are afraid on account of the stories told 
them. 


DISCIPLINE. 


BY R. J. O'HANLON, MILWAUKEE. 


The echoolroom in which love is not found as a bond 
between teacher and pupils must be as barren of fruit as 
a garden without nature’s precious gifts, —sunshine, rain, 
and dew. 

Trust and love your pupils, teachers. Children must 
not be made to feel that sense of oppression, of being 
watched as though they were prison birds. They are 
always more willing to act the noble part if credit be ad- 
vanced to them, if they are considered by their teachers 
to be honorable and sincere. By this I do not mean they 
should remain unnoticed, but let this watchfulness we 
prize be that of the friend, the loving adviser, the com- 


panion, and then there can be no antagonism, no resent- 
ment on the part of the children. 

Watchfulness is the price of discipline ; but let this be 
that of the parent, the child-lover, the affectionate guard- 
ian. Love your pupils first, then watch them BECAUSE 
YOU LOVE THEM. 


HARVARD ON THE REPORT. 


THE HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION DISOUSSEs 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


[The Harvard Teachers’ Association, Prof. W. S. Shaler, president, at its third annual meeting discussed the Report of the Com. 


mittee of Ten, in carefally prepared pa 
sity or ite summer school. The secretary, Prof. Pao 


Colonial was enjoyable. 


pers. The association is composed of teachers who are or have been connected with the Univer. 
1 Hanus, is the leading spirit of the Association. The annual dinner at the 


MATHEMATICS. 
BY EDWIN P. SEAVER, BOSTON. 


The committee claims that its propositions are radical, 
but nothing radical appears in its recommendations. Its 
first radical suggestion is in the matter of lopping off use- 
less subjects. Duodecimals have not been taught for a 
quarter of a century, and are to be found in no text-book. 
The last heard of that subject was in the entrance exam- 
inations to Harvard, where they were to be found long 
after they had disappeared from the elementary schools 
and had to be taught in secondary schools simply to meet 
the examination requirements. Compound proportion 
consists of two pages of examples that can be performed 
by analysis, which the committee thinks a valuable exer- 
cise; so that the only difficulty is with the rule, upon 
which only a few days at the most are devoted. Cube 
root is also condemned. They wish it taught in algebra 
if not taught in arithmetic, so that there will be no saving 
of time, but merely a transference. Abstrect mensura- 
tion is condemned. If any one can tell us what that is, I 
shall be pleased to consider it. As it is inconceivable, it 
may be well to let it pass. Obsolete denominate num- 
bers are also to be ostracised. If any one is teaching 
such, it will be a surprise to some of us. 

The Conference thinks there should be more concrete 
teaching of numbers. Well, that is an admission that 
there is some, so there is nothing radical in that. More 
attention should be paid to facility and accuracy with 
numbers. For forty years I have had something to do 
with the teaching of arithmetic, and there has always 
been much attention paid to these things. There was 
never a time that it was not wise to exhort to less sin and 
more virtue, but it can hardly be called radical. 

We are given to understand thst algebra is to be intro- 
duced into the grammar grade, but in one place they say 
that it should be introduced in the fourteenth year, and 
in another place, within six pages, they say that the gram- 
mar school course ends in the thirteenth year, so that they 
still retain it in the secondary school. 

Commercial arithmetic is the chief grievance. What 
is it? The real difficulty seems to be that the schools 
teach so much of this that there will be nothing for the 
Commercial College to do. The impression seems to be 
that the grammar schools teach commercial law. This is 
not so. Nothing more than the simple principles are 
taught, and these in a concrete way. No considerable 
number of definitions are learned. The assertion is made 
that grammar school children cannot understand what 
stock in a corporation means. They prefer that in place 
of this the children should learn how much coal would be 
required to heat the air of a room from zero to 70 degrees. 
This is so simple! It does not specify whether the coal 
is to be in a stove, and if so, in what kind of a stove; in 
a fireplace; in a hot-air farnace in the basement ; through 
a steam-heating plant or a hot-water process. Neither 
does it specify whether the room has one window or 
many exposed to outside weather ; what the method of 
ventilation is, or whether the room is in a wooden, brick, 
or stone house. 

I can conceive of a child of twelve being unable to 
figure out the coal bill of the year on scientific principles 
in a New England climate, but a boy of twelve that could 
not understand about stock in a corporation would hardly 
be worth raising from an intellectual standpoint. 


BIOLOGY. 
BY MISS JENNIE M. ARMES. 


The Conference proposes physiology after zodlogy, but 
gives no course in zovlogy. What is proposed is out of 


the question for a secondary school without preparatory 
work. The leading difficulty with the findings of the 
Conference is that its aim is all wrong,—familiarizing 
children with plant and animal life, interesting them in 
every-day things, imparting information regarding plants 
and animals. This means simply information and con. 
versation, but not scientific lessons. 

The demand is for accuracy in observation, accuracy 
and clearness in expression, and logical deductions there- 
from. Accuracy is fundamental, while the three mean 
training power. The Conference insists that each child 
shall have in his hands the living animal that he is etudy- 
ing. This is hardly advisable in the case of some animals, 
especially in the schoolroom with a class of fifty children. 

There is great liability that sensational interest will take 
the place of genuine enthusiasm. The rare and invalu- 
able habit of close observation and clear thinking thereon 
cannot come from the plan outlined by the Conference. 
There must be time to see things as they are and to think 
about them at leisure. The starfish, lobster, etc., are ad- 
mirably adapted to the training of the mental powers. 
Such training cannot be secured by hap-hazard work, in 
which there is no discipline. Jt takes time for general- 
zation. There is no more justification in teaching botany 
and zodlogy by a hop, skip, and jamp methed than there 
would be in teaching arithmetic in the same way. Each 
lesson must be preliminary to some other. 

The recommendation is that we begin zoélogy with a 
typical vertebrate, and gives preference to the fish. This 
is decidedly objectionable. Children should come to the 
study without prejudices, and it is with the utmost diffi- 
culty that we can bring. children to appreciate that there 
is other genuine animal life after they have been given 
the highest type as the standard. Insects are much pref- 
erable. The ideal is the study of the whole life of the 
animal rather than his mere structure. For this the 
insect is by far the best. 

The report emphasizes differences before resemblances. 
This also is all wrong. It magnifies barriers and leads 
to separation and isolation, whereas the opposite tendency 
is desirable. There can be no skillful study of differences 
until the likenesses have been appreciated. 

The report further says that in this subject two lessons 
of a half hour each are preferable to one lesson of an 
hour. In this there is an error readily appreciated by 
teachers. Fally half an hour is requisite for drawing, 
dissection, mounting, etc , so that there is abundant relief 
for the pupil. In the secondary school the preference is 
given to botavy over zodlogy. Zovdlogy is important on 
moral as well as intellectual grounds. 

Natural science is now jeopardized by its friends rather 
than its enemies. It is as bad to have too much assigned 
to the lower grades as too little. There is work that be- 
longs to the elementary schools, but there is also that 
which belongs in the secondary schools and universities. 
Neither can do the work of the other. The Conference 
failed to make the discriminations for which there i 
urgent present demand. 


Dr. W. G. Farrow or Harvarp. 


I am asked to speak upon the report as a whole. ! 
cannot, for it is not a whole, but a bundle of fragments. 
It calls for twelve years of natural history before the 
child gets to college and four years in college. If the 
child has been well taught in botany, zodlogy, and phys! 
ology for the twelve years before college, there will be 
nothing left for the freshman, even, to do. 

The report on natural history may be good for the 
lower grades, but it is of no use for the high school. It 
cannot be discussed from the standpoint of the secondary 
school, for there is nothing to discuss. The members of 
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the Conference were in several instances eminent botan- 
ists, and they provide well for their specialty, though 
zodlogy is left to shift for itself. 

The position of the committee that there should be no 
difference in the secondary school work of those who are 
not to go to college should be challenged. There are 
many things that could be studied infinitely better in col- 
lege after greater maturity which are yet so important 
that if the school life is to end with the secondary school 
ought to be studied. It is unfair to both to make them 
tread the same track regardless of the fact that one is to 
stop four years before the other. The report is merely a 
body of good miscellaneous suggestions. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 


The report shows what advance has been made in 
teaching. Twenty years ago such propositions would 
have been chimerical. Today the report, so far from 
being radical, merely records what the progressive high 
schools are doing. The teaching of physics is entirely 
practical in the upper grammar grades. It is simply a 
question of expense. It is not the expense of apparatus, 
but of more teachers. For successful work, classes must 
be divided so that the teaching force must be doubled. 

It is easier to teach chemistry early by experiment 
than physics. The latter requires algebra and trigonom- 
etry, but chemistry needs neither. Both are taught more 
for training than information The aim is to secure re- 
liability in observation and judgment; 7. ¢. quick per- 
ception and sound deductions, It pays to have the child 
deal with properties, forces, and motives as related to 
things. There is a discipline in dealing with changing 
conditions that is not to be found in the fixedness of 
Greek and Latin. 

The committee gives too little time in any one year to 
either of these sciences. Better have more work for one 
year, and fewer years. We complicate the work by 
having too little of too many subjects. Laboratory work 
should be largely quantitative. Exactness is of the utmost 
importance. Measurements and their reporting furnish 
exact data for discussion as nothing else does. 

The report advises that there be no waste of time in 
trying to rediscover the laws already known. This 
borders closely upon the ridiculous. The only way to 
establish a habit of dependence upon one’s own experi- 
ments is through seeing for one’s self that a law is really 
based upon facts provable by experiment. No amount of 
laboratory work is too great that makes the child self- 
reliant. An ounce of experience is worth a ton of theory. 
It is as important for a child to discover a law for him- 
self as though it had not been discovered a thousand 
times before. The child that does not do what has been 
done before, that does not re-discover what has been 
already discovered, will stand at his desk with a dozen 
hermometers about him and ask what the temperature is ; 
he will ask the size of a wire with a gauge already in hand. 

The great virtue of the report lies in the fact that it makes 
inevitable a better educated profession. The bane of the 
teaching profession is the fact that it is so easy for a 
teacher to stay in a position without any growth after 
once accustomed to the work. Ignorance is the curse 
of teachers and teaching. 


HISTORY. 
BY BYRON GROCE, BOSTON LATIN SQHOOL. 


Year. Conf. Classical, Latin Sci, Mod, Lan, Eng. 
1 3 4 4 4 4 
2 3 3 0 0 3 
3 3 0 2 2 4 
4 3 O(or3) O(or3) 0 (or 3) 3 
Total 480 280 240 240 560 


The conference recommends 480 hours for history, or 
three hours a week for four years. The committee 
recommends 280 hours, all in first two years, for the 
classical course; 240 in first and third years for the 
Latin Scientific and Modern Language courses ; 560 (in 
each year) for the English course. The committee al- 
lowed bat little more than half of what was reported by 
the conference, and in two courses the work is not con- 
secutive. 

The majority of teachers of history are not born but 


made. They teach the subject incidentally. They have 
one or two more important branches, and take the history 
to fill out their time. For all such the demands of the 
report are greater than their opportunities. 

Seven of the ten members of the conference were col- 
lege men, and the president and secretary were both col- 
lege men. The report is ideal rather than practical. 
The report calls for the teaching of a body of useful facts 
for the special purpose of training the judgment. There 
is a disproportionate emphasis upon the importance of the 
training in the study of history. History is primarily an 
information subject. The aim is to get some knowledge 
of history. The discipline comes when the facts are well 


learned. 
The demand is for trained teachers of history, for 


better text-books, for more independence of thought on 
the part of the children. The report is sensible in that it 
does not condemn text-book teaching, but merely lifeless 
text-book teaching. We cannot be too grateful to the 
conference and the committee for retaining the text-book. 
Apparently it is not carried away with the dazzle and 
flutter of the humming bird method—the laboratory and 
seminary methods—which may be brilliant and scintillat- 
ing but have no honey in the comb for time of need. 

The report would have text-books deal with essentials 
rather than with military actions. The new schools are 
extremists as well as the old. The campaign has its 
place as well as the factory, the sword as well as the 
plow. The report adds to a good text-book and live 
teaching, constant parallel reading. It insists that pupils 
should always be required to learn at least one other 
account. This leaves human nature as well as school 
conditions out of account. It is both undesirable and 
impracticable. There are vital issues when it is both 
possible and desirable, but in many cases it is worse than 
useless and impossible. 

Too much reading of history is as bad as too little. It 
confuses, it takes time that would better be given to think- 
ing. It breeds conceit and leads one to flatter himself 
that an overflow of slops is condensed wisdom. It is 
well to have many text books in the hands of the class as 
a whole, that different members may have different 
phrasing. It will be a long step in advance when history 
is taught by special teachers. 


AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES. 


Horace L. Scudder of the Atlantic Monthly in speak- 
ing of the report of the Committee of Ten from a lay- 
man’s point of view, called attention to the unanimity 
among all who were combined in producing the report, 
upon the point that pupils who are being prepared for 
college and those who are not should be treated alike. 
The great significance of this report is that it emphasizes 
as the true ideal the fact that education is a general and 
not a specific thing. The whole force of education is to 
be tarned towards the education of the man. The great 
aim of the teacher is to be the development of power in 
the boys and girls under her care. 

American schoels do not have the prizes so common as 
England, as the immediate incentives in school work. 
The first rate passing of the college entrance examina- 
tions supplies the place of these to some extent, and it is 
this which wins the highest regard of teachers and pupils. 
We cannot do without these immediate incentives, but 
they can be reduced to a less important position, and this 
lessening of the position occupied by this particular prize 
is another of the great benefits which we are to derive 
from the report. In Latin, for instance, the substitution 
of the qualitative for the quantitative test will develop 
power, and make it possible to get boys interested in 
some things which do not bear solely upon the admission 
examinations. The enlarged scope of the examinations 
will tend of itself to relegate them to a secondary and 
less important place. While, in Latin, the pupils are 
restricted to the very best and purest classical writers, it 
is possible to secure a fuller and more liberal use of them, 
so that they may become something more than illustra- 
tions of grammatical work, and enable the pupils to 
evter into some conception of the political and social life 
of antiquity. By beginning Latin early the forms and 
paradigms can be familiarized, so that when the pupils 
come to use these in their reading of the great authors, 
the school work will not need to be of such a nature as to 
prevent the reading of this literature in later life. The 


classics must always be of the utmost value in education. 
By their study boys and girls can be put into touch with 
a remote and earlier life, fall of buman force and of 
human interest. 

The report upon English seems to demand a greater 
prevalence of English in the grammar and elementary 
schools than now exists, and on this account it would 
seem doubtful if the historical study of the language and 
literature which is revised can be undertaken, as matters 
are at present. Pupils who come to the high schools are 
far too unfamiliar with literature, to go on as the report 
expects them to do. 

The great weakness in the report, however, is its 
failure to emphasize the value and importance of study- 
ing our own American authors. The historical spirit, the 
feeling of contemporanety which the study of Latin de- 
velops is not the important element in English study. 
Far more imperative is the power of English study to 
ennoble and give generosity to our educational system, 
giving value to and enlarging the environment of the 
mind, by contact with the best thoughts in prose and 
verse. But beyond this which comes from the study of 
the literature of our mother tongue, there is a peculiar 
value to be derived from the study of American literature, 
which voices the feelings and spirit which surround all 
that is best in our national life. In stirring the patriotic 
impulses of pupils, we must beware of stopping contented 
with an outside and rather conventional spirit of patriotism. 
Oar great poets have done more for our country than our 
law makers, and it is by bringing the young people into 
close and permanent contact with what is best in our 
poetry and our most highly charged prose that we can 
arouse the deeper spirit of true patriotic love of our 
country, and make this a vital, inspiring force. The 
daty of the schools is not to formulate patriotism, but to 
inoculate it through history, biography, poetry. , 

In ethics again, there can be a question of the value of 
direct instruction, but there can be no doubt that the best 
way to call into life and fortify the moral side of each 
child’s life is by the persistent use of indirect means fill- 
ing the mind with the thoughts and ideals of the purest 
and sweetest poets. Here, too, we find in our American 
writers a closer sympathy and a more direct acquaintance 
with the life and feelings which surround our school 
children. 


President Eliot spoke briefly in defense of the Report, 
against some of the misconceptions of the speakers who 
had addressed the Association. One of the things about 
the Report of which he was most proud was that its rec- 
ommendations could not be introduced until there was 
some division of classes according to the capacities of the 
individual members. The desire for uniform power is 
one of the misconceptions of democracy. Neither chil- 
dren nor men are equal in capacities or in abilities, and 
according to their differences they must have different 
treatment. 

A four years’ secondary school program cannot be sat- 
isfactorily arranged upon the basis of the present elemen- 
tary school foundation. Similarly, a modern language or 
an English program must be distinctly inferior under ex- 
isting conditions and the training now possessed by teach- 
ers. But this need not be true of the future. 

The Report really gives no legitimate inference as to 
the merits of either side of the Information versus Train- 
ing debate. This debate has very much less in it than 
most people seem to think. “The mind is a tool to be 
forged.” A bad method should not be used to impart 
important information, nor should a good method give 
the pupil incorrect information. The teacher must have 
both, and together, simultaneously. 

Real power does not lie with masses of men. Why 
should we try to make out that as true in education which 
is never true in literature, science, public law, or war ? 
In no field of human endeavor has the result of indirect 
leadership been more evident than in education. The 
public is the great moving force, but it is most em- 
phatically to be led. 

The most important question for the future is that of 
the equivalence of studies. The whole field is to be ex- 
plored and to be studied experimentally. Latin, Greek, 

and mathematics have been the only matters so treated 
that the higher institutions could furnish those who could 
give either information or training. When Latin is 
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studied six times weekly in one course, and in another 
two times, while the remaining time is taken up by polit- 
ical geography and physiology, it is impossible to compare 
the relative merits of the subjects. Every subject has a 
right to be so used that its real value may be brought out. 
The subjects which have been introduced into schools, 
and into college admission examinations, have not got a 
fair start, and nobody knows what their educational value 
is. This working out of the real equivalence remains for 
the young men. The opportunity which the application 
of the Report would give for solving these problems is a 
part of its great value. For the first time history, Eng- 
lish and the modern languages can be given a chance to 
prove what they can give of information and training. 
The colleges and scientific schools have their daty in this 
experiment, for the secondary schools can do nothing un- 
less the colleges will give them a chance to try. There is 
risk always involved in experimenting, but progress de- 
pends upon taking those risks. 


from the Saxon “thinkan,” to seem. A few quotations 
from the copious “ well-spring of English” may not be 
out of place : 

a. “And did with all the country as him leste.” 

b. “Him thought how that the winged god Mercury.” 

c. “Great pity was it as it thought them all.” 

d. 'Thanne is it wisdom as it thinketh me.” 


MARCH RECORD OF A TREE. 


Date of observation. 

Common name. 

Estimated size, height, width of branches at widest 
part, distance around the branches. 

Shape, conical, nearly round, nearly egg-shaped, 
irregular. 

Trunk, circumference a foot from the ground; excur- 
rent or deliquescent. 

Bark of trunk, smooth or rough; soft or hard; smooth 
or grogved; gray or brown. 

Branching, begin low down or high; small branches 
Methods for the Schoolroom. or large ; ru aah oblique, horizontal, or pendant. 
Twigs, slender or thick ; few or many ; color. 
NOTES. Twig buds, axillary, terminal, accessory, or adven- 


Enlist the codperation of the restless boys in preparing titious. 


a flower garden in the school yard. Such work may be 
a vent for restrained energy. MINERALS IN THE SCHOOLROOM FOR 

Beverly (Mass.) Course of Study :—Encourage pupils BEGINNERS.—(II.)* 
to make examples themselves. Wherever a transaction BY MINER H. PADDOCK, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
is implied have the pupils make the transaction between [Chapter I. appeared in JouRnNAL of February 22,) 
themselves. Still another curious property of crystals and interior 

Our interest in whatever we learn, other things being structure: You see these cubical crystals of galena and 
equal, - measures its grip upon our mind, because we see halite. If I try to do so I can easily break them 
most readily and vividly that which we like best, and it into smaller cubical forms ; thatie, they have cubical erys- 
abides with us a proportionately long time, and recalls tal cleavage, but this cubical crystal of fluorite will break 
itself with corresponding facility. into octahedral, or eight-sided pieces, and this cubi- 
cal calcite will break into rhombohedral forms; that 
is, the cleavage of a crystal may be the same in 
form as its exterior surface, or it may not. On the 
other hand, a crystal may not have cleavage at all. 

The clock which hangs upon the wall in the large Thus, look at this quartz crystal. It has been broken 
schoolroom where the county institute is holding its ses- and shows no cleavage face whatever. 
sions notifies the president that the fourth hour of the | Now we will sum up this subject on the blackboard as 
afternoon has ended. That functionary mildly taps a follows, agreeing to call the mineral that has no definite 
little bell; the speaker on the platform is stirred with crystal exterior massive, and where it has no crystalline 
fresh animation now that it is time for him to quit, and interior structure we will call it amorphous. 
craves permission to use a few minutes in calling atten- 
tion to some momentous things which are struggling for 
utterance. These few minutes with their verbal freight 
soon go by ; the secretary lifts the lid of the query box 
and draws out a slip of paper directed to the grammar 
man, and, sad to say, entitling him “ Proffessor.” It 
reads: 

“ At our last county examination we were given some 
expressions to correct, one of which was, ‘ This boy wrote 
his name in somebody else’s book.’ What is wrong 
with it?” 

Answer.—Nothing is wrong with it. There is a sort 
of folk who would prefer to say ‘somebody’s else ” be- 
cause “‘somebody ” is really the possessive ; but consist- 
ency asks that “ That brother of mine’s house” shall be, 
“That brother’s of mine house,” and “The governor of 
Ohio's speech ” shall be, “ The governor’s of Ohio speech.” 

“ Will the secretary be so kind as to read this reference 
to the Century Dictionary?” inquired the president. 

“ But,” said the writer of the query, “ The Century isn’t 
authority down — ried ” the greatest freedom in arranging themselves. 

“Tis true, ’tis pity,’”’ courteously insisted the pres- The structure of material cooled from fusion is also called crys- 
ident, “and we will have the remarks of the chief editor talline, though it may not have cleavage. But the werd erystal- 
read just to show how little Mr. Whitney knows about lized is better in that case. Thus, marble is crystallized limestone, 

Secretary reads: “The phrases anybody else, some- They have 
body else, etc., have a unitary meaning as if one word, would be better to use that term for such and leave the word crys- 
and properly take a possessive case, with the suffix at the talline for minerals formed from solution in the sense used above. 
end of the phrase.” There are fissures in metamorphic and igneous rovks filled with 

President.—“ We have time for one more query.” crystalline material, probably also from solution. ] 

The next slip relates that somebody disposes of “me- | We see from this how much the molecule has to do 
thinks ” and “ methought,” when the task of parsingthem With the form of the mineral. Cohesion, or the force 
stares him grimly in the face, by making “me” the sub- With which the molecules hold together, also has much to 
ject of the verb, and it desires light upon such words. do with the form. I observed some of you breaking your 


OPENING OF THE QUERY BOX. 


BY J. J. B, 


Form. 

1, Massive,—found with irregular surface, the opposite 
of crystals. (Most mineral material has both massive 
and crystal forms.) 

2. Amorphous,—breaks in any form or direction, the 
opposite of crystalline. (Limestone and quartzite are 
massive amorphous. ) 

3. Crystals,—found with piane, smooth surfaces at 
fixed angles to one another. (Crystals may be amor- 
phous or crystalline. ) 

4. Crystalline,—breaks with smooth surfaces, parallel 
or at fixed angles to one another. (A mineral may be 
massive crystalline, as calc-spar, fluo-spar, depending for 
its exterior form probably on the fissure in which it is 
found, though there is reason to believe if allowed to 
form its exterior unimpeded it would have a crystal 
surface.) 

[Note.—This treatment of crystalline form applies to mineral 


material deposited from solution in fissures in the rocks. The 
liquid solation of the material seems to have allowed the molecules 


Answer.—The explanation given is, in my opinion, an fragments with the hammer. What did you discover ? 
error. It grates harshly against every rule of grammar “This green fluorite breaks very easily and makes a 
in reach, “ Thinks ” is impersonal, “me” is a dative or ~~ Copyright. 


1 divest objective, governed by the verb; this is derived 


white powder.” “I could hardly break the pyrite o 
corundum.” Yes, the corundum and pyrite are very 
tenacious, What word will express this property? « T,. 
nacity.” You mentioned that the color changed when 
you powdered the minerals. Powder this bit of nearly 
black hematite. What is the color? “Red.” And this 
quite brown alabaster? “ White.” Then you see the 
color of the powder is not always the same as the surface 
of the mineral. Now we get the color of the powder con. 
veniently, sometimes by drawing the mineral across q 
piece of unglazed porcelain so as to leave a mark or streak, 
thus,—you see me draw the hematite on this streak. 
table and it leaves a red streak. This red streak is made 
up of the red powder of hematite. 

Now we have gone through our properties of minerals 
and we will place them in order on the board, thus : 


PuHystcAL PROPERTIES. 


1. Hardness. 9. Luster. 

2. Form. 10. Transparency. 

3. Crystals. 11. Touch. 

4. Cleavage. 12. Magnetic properties. 
5. Fracture. 13. Electric properties. 
6. Tenacity. 14. Weight. 

7. Color. 15. Specific gravity. 

8. Streak. 


In some future lesson we shall develop more fully some 
of these heads we have made in our scheme. At present 
I want you to copy this schedule of physical properties 
which a mineral may have into your note-books. And 
when you get home, take a piece of coal, such as you burn 
in your stoves, and study it by the scheme. Write your 
conclasions under each head on paper and bring your 
home lesson to school so that we may all examine it. 

Note.—The writer will mai) a well-made paper- board mineral box 
with cover, having twenty-four one inch compartments (14 cts.), 
with twenty-four selected minerals, to illustrate the above and auc- 
ceeding lessons, for 40 cents, postage 20 cents additional (total cost, 
60 cents). Will mail package of fragments unlabelled to go with 
the above for 20 cents, postage included. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
BY GEORGE E. GAY. 


Clearly the coming feature of public and private echools 
is the annual exhibition of school work. These began 
with exhibitions of sewing and drawing, to create popular 
sympathy for these subjects. They now include work in 
all branches of the school curriculum. The best exhibitions 
include work of three kinds; viz, selected work, class 
work, and regular work. The first two kinds are shown 
on the walls and platform, the last upon the pupils’ desks. 

Selected work is chosen as chefs d'euvres for the year. 
Every pupil has a space allotted to him, and he fills it 
with what he pleases. If he cares to show nothing, his 
space with his name attached is left blank, to indicate that 
he has done nothing that he deems worthy of exhibition. 

Class work is selected by the teacher from the work of 
every pupil to show the course of study for the year. It 
is important that the arrangement and the Jegenda be as 
carefully prepared as possible for the convenience of 
visitors. 

All other work of the year that has been preserved is 
placed on the desk of the pupil by whom it has been done. 
This work can be arranged and decorated according to 
the taste of the individual pupils. 

The reasons for this threefold division of the work, and 
the special reasons for making the third portion complete 
and representative, will be apparent to every teacher. 

Several cautions need to be kept in mind. 

All work must be genvine work of pupils, prepared 
under carefully prepared rules. These rales should be 
placed with the work as part of the exhibit, and the 
teacher or pupil violating the rules in letter or spirit 
should be debarred from exhibiting. 

The purpose of the exhibition should be, primarily, tbe 
information of the public as to the actual character of the 
work done in school. So far as possible, all thought of 
competition should be suppressed. 

Among the minor results of proper exhibitions are the 
stimulus which they give to teachers and pupils, the 80g- 
gestions as to principles and methods which teachers 
receive in visiting the exhibits of other teachers, avd the 
pedagogical value of comparison between the work of one 
year and the work of preceding years. 
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HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 


FRENCH SYNTAX.—(IIL) 
BY PROFESSOR F. C. DE SUMIORAST. 


Few persons among those whose mother-tongue is Eng- 
lish have any idea of how very loose and inaccurate is 
much of the so-called good English met with in books. 
Now this looseness and inaccuracy is entirely foreign to 
the spirit of the French language. A French writer 
knows and feels that he must be clear, and no piece of 
prose or verse which lacks this quality has any chance of 
being rated good. From the very outset, then, pupils 
must be taught to use the simplest construction possible, 
to avoid lengthy sentences, abrupt inversions, obscure 
figures or similes. 

Only those points in syntax need be specially touched 
upon in which the French differs essentially from the 
English. Difficulties with the article are sure to arise. 
For instance, & le becomes au; but we write & l’arbre. 
It should be explained that elision is independent of the 
preposition. 

Before an abstract word the article should be used. 

Again, we write, “ Le ciel de l’Espagne”; but “le 
vin d’Espagne”’; and the rule is simply that whenever 
the expression can be translated into English by an adjec- 
tive, no article is needed—“ le vin d’Espagne,” “ Spanish 
wine.” 

The position of the adjective is apt to prove trouble- 
some, and in this case it is impossible to give a general 
rule. In the majority of cases the adjective follows the 
noun, but modern usage is tending more and more to put 
the adjective in the first place, on the ground that more 
emphasis and force is thereby given. This usage is very 
likely to continue to grow. Still, certain classes of ad- 
jectives always follow the noun,—adjectives of color, ete. 

In the use of pronouns, ce and i/ present difficulties. 
For instance, we write : 

* Tl est francais” ; “C’est un Francais.” In the first 
case the following word is an adjective; but this cannot 
constitute the distinction. Where the sense is demonstra- 
tive ce is to be used. In most cases no further explana- 
tion will be needed. 

‘The one who speaks” can never be translated by 
“Van qui parle,” butshould always read “ celui qui parle.” 

In English the present participle is very much more 
used than in French. Again, we have a habit in writing 
English of joining two verbs together by and, as in “I 
will go and see. This is not permissible in French. 

As to the use of prepositions, no general rule can be 
given. 

The question of the use of the voices, active and passive, 
calls for some comment, The latter is not so much used 
in French as in English. The active or reflexive predom- 
inates in French. 

The distinction between the use of the indicative and 
the subjuzective is apt to be puzzling. The basis of the 
distinction is analysis. If there is the least element of 
doubt there is sufficient ground for the use of the subjune- 
tive. This statement will be found to solve almost all 
cases, 

The use of the adverb in French is generally the same 
as in English. In English, elipsis is very common, but 
the absolate clearness which French demands is incompat- 
ible with elipsis. 


AUSTRALIA. 
BY GEORGE P. WINSHIP. 


An account of the government of Australia, and of the 
movement for the federation of the Australian colonies, 
given in the JouNAL a few weeks ago, was based largely 
upon the constitutions of the colonies, and the statements 
of those who are working for federation. A few ad- 
ditional facts may give an idea of the present state of 
affairs. 

In practice, Australia is probably the most democratic- 
ally governed country in the world. The members of 
the lower houses, in most of the colonies, are elected by 
unqualified manhood suffrage. There is an upper house 
in the legislature, and a governor with nominal veto 
power, but if either attempts to interfere with any of the 
money votes of the popular body, which the latter de- 
termines to carry through, it usually goes ahead and 

spends the money, regardless of the other parts of the 


legislative machinery. Australian government obligations, 

bonds, etc., have alwaysbeen an unquestioned security, upon 

which the capitalists in England were ready to loan any 

amount of money desired, until the financial stringency of 
the past summer,—which has been by no means peculiarly 
an American calamity—prevented further gratifications. 
Always being able to borrow, the Australian working men, 
throagh their representatives, have been in the habit of vot- 
ing to execute great public works, railroads to open up the 
country magnificent bridges, and the like, which has been in 
effect voting to farnish themselves with work, at govern- 
ment wages, and to borrow the money with which to pay 
themselves. The result is that the nominally wealthy 
colonies are burdened with enormous debts, which the 
less favored colonies refuse to accept along with federa- 
tion. Another result is the demoralization of the popular 
political instincts, in certain directions, and it is this 
which is occupying a great deal of attention on the part 
of those who are trying to hasten Australian progress 
along the lines of federation. 

There can be little doubt about the great fature before 
the island continent. It is not likely that no solution 
can be found to the problem raised by the droughts which 
render the great inland deserts unfit for agriculture. 
For stock raising and grazing its position is already 
secure. In other directions, almost everything will de- 
pend upon the men who handle the mining, manufactur- 
ing, and other interests. 


SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Has commerce contributed more to the development of 
modern civilization than manufactures ? 

Do trusts threaten our institutions so as to warrant 
adverse legislation ? 

Do the benefits of competition in business outweigh its 
evils ? 

Is co-operation in business more beneficial than compe- 
tition ? 

Are trade unions a benefit to the laboring class ? 

Are strikes right ? 

Should woman receive the same wages as man for 
work or service of equal value? 

— References for Literary Workers. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1. What is the amount of gold in the United States ? 
2. What theory in regard to feeble-minded people is 


presented now ? 
“3. What trans-Atlantic expedition is proposed ? 

4. What institution for the benefit of the newsboys of 
New York is proposed ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. The estimated amount of United States gold coin in the United 
States on Nov. 1, 1892, was as follows : In the treasury, $166, 135,247 ; 
outside Of the treasury, $411,252,197 ; total, $577,387,444. Coinage 
of United States gold coin from Nov. 1, 1892, to Nov. 1, 1893, $40,699,- 
588; total, $618,087,032. Imports of United States gold coin for 
the same period, $34,903,280; exports of the U. S. gold coin for 
the same period, 83,200,820; net less by exportation, $48 099,440; 
United Ststes gold coin melted for recoinage during same period, 
$1,749,014. United States gold coin estimated to have been used 
in the arts during the same period, $3,500,000; total loss, $53,348,- 
454, The estimated stock of coin Nov. 1, 1893, was as follows: In 
the treasury, $66,666,899; outside the treasury, $498,121,679; 
total, $564,738,578. The estimated amount of United States gold 
coin in the United States on Nov. 1, 1892, was $507,387,444. 
Amount in the United States on Nov. 1, 1893, $564,738,578, show- 
ing a loas of United States gold coin during this period of $12,- 
648,866. Accounted for as follows: Net loss by exportation, $48,- 
099,440; estimated amount used in the arts, $3,500.000; amount 
melted for recoinage, $1,749,014; total loss, $53,348,454; coinage 
for this period, $40,699,588; met lose, $12,548,866, Amount of 
gold coin in the treasury Nov. 1, 1892, $166,135,247. Amount of 
gold coin in the treasury Nov. 1, 1893, $66,616,899. Net treasury 
loss, $99,518,348. Loss accounted for as above, $12,648,866. 
Gain of United States gold coin, outside of the treasury, $86,869, - 
482. Amounts given in the report of the secretary of the treasury ; 
amount of gold coin outside of treasury Nov. 1, 1892, $411,252,197; 
amount of gold outside, Nov. 1, 1893, $498,121,679; net gain out- 
side of treasury, $86,869,482. 

2. In physical education Dr. Luther Galick argues that by exer- 
cising certain muscles it is possible to develop certain sections of 
the brain. His argument has special reference to feeble-minded 
persons, whose mental condition, in his opinion, might be improved 
by the right kind of muscular exercise. 


3. Professor Hazen of the United States weather bureau in 
Washington intends to try to cross the Atlantic in a balloon. It 
will be a small one, moved by propellers and guided by a rudder 
It is expected to stay afloat two waeks at least, though the trans 
oceanic trip may require only fifty hours. The enterprise will be 
paid for out of private fands, but instramoants for observations will 
be furnished by the government. It is proposed to maks a prelim- 
nary journey from Danver or San Francisco to Naw York. The 
car of the balloon will ba a lifa boat, so that in case of acsident it 
will serve for a journey by water. 

4. There is a movement well under way to establish in Brooklyn 

an institution to be known as the Newaboys’ College, a place where 
the waifs of the street who have any desire at all to learn and to 
have a comfortable home may have their wishes gratified. Probably 
a large building will either be bought or rented in a location con- 
venient to the local newspaper offices and fitted up with comfortable 
dormitories, spacious playrooms, and classrooms. Any newsboy 
who wishes to have a home can find it here, the only stipulation 
being that he must conform tothe rules. The boys may go ont in 
the mornings to sell their papers and return before a certain hour. 
They must then turn over to the manager of the college their earn- 
ings, a portion of which will be used in paying the expenses of the 
institution, another portion will be put aside as a saving, that the 
boys may feel independent, and the remainder the boys may have 
as spending money ‘They will be given lessons in rudimentary 
studies, and eventually it ia hoped to bave facilities for teaching 
trades. In the evening the boys may go out again to sell papers, 
and return for the night at a certain hour. There will be no sec- 
tarianism about the college. The only thing which savors of religion 
will be a rule compelling all of the boys to attend ssme kind of 
service once each week. By the time the boys are old enough to 
start into some other business better than selling newspapers, they 
will have had an opportunity of learning to read and write and to 
do arithmetic. In other words, |they will be titted to take a positions 
as «flice boys, or something even better, if they apply themselves. 
In addition to having a place to sleep and enough to eat, the boys 
will be given one or two suite of clothes a year. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 


377. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

I am composed of 57 letters. 

My whole is a saying of James Russell Lowell. 

My 3, 8, 22, 4, 29, 42, 27, 50, 39, 54, 48 is to set free. 

My 16, 7, 27, 18, 44, 46, 32, 14 is sleepy, drowsy. 

My 11, 3, 6, 52, 20, 9,19 is the name applied to some part of 
some old fortresses. 

My 12, 10, 15, 17, 53, 40, 41, 5, a kind of ruby. 

My 38, 46, 4, 56, to become ardent, or animated. 

My 24, 33, 29, 47, 30, 21, 34, 2, a fish of the genus otolithus, 

My 35, 43, 37, 13, 14, 23, a species of limestone. 

My 45, 55, 36, 44, 28, an opening. 

My 49, 25, 31, 1, 57, name of an eminent educator. 


My 28, 51, 36, 4, 26, a nymph of paradise. Jo. 


378. MIxED PHONETIC CHARADE. 
My /irst is the name of a river, and a Latin particle too, 
As well as the name of a letter, and this for my jirst should do; 
My nezt is a verb in English, and in Latin a case oblique 
Of a noun, showing mach in little, so take jast what you like; 
My /ast is an English verb, past tense, and an English numeral ; yes, 
And can aleo be seen in water, and hence is easy to guess ; 
My whole, I need hardly tell you, in view of what I’ve said, 
Is a word that has no reference to such as go straight ahead. 
NILLOR, 

379. Pi. 

Hety diver moeh het scow form teh staprue, 

Pn ghthron eth glown dashy neal, 

Rehwe eth Isign sthwile doul ni het theatio diefl, 

Lla wolley taiw gripnine wargi. 


Het nep fo het thoran dan mausttaes, 
Teh bleon dan swie fo rou danl; 

Eth words dan het schiel dan petteal 
Halls eb delh ni het tillet worbn danh. 


380. CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

1. The best of anything. 2. A five. 3. A prospect through an 
avenue. 4. A moving power. 5 Driven up a tree. 6. Pointed 
weapons :—Centrals read downwards give a festival that will be 
celebrated in March. 


381, METAGRAM. 
[Fill the first blank; then change the first letter of that word and 
fill the other blanks. ] 
No matter what may be hia 
His and love of gain, - 
From his poor soul can ne'er be : 
And both for him pain. 


ANSWERS FOR JANUARY 25. 
368. Children, silk, poverty, watch, heather, sheeting, music, 
to:— 


‘* That which strikes the eye 
Lives lovg upon the mind.’’ 
369. Husking corn. 
370. Tell, bell, well, smell ; 
Dell, cell jell, sell ; 
Fell, hell, spell, shell. 
371. Knitting. 
Answers have been received from Allton H. Sherman. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 15, 94. 


POoLiTENEss is one of the indispensables in a child’s 
behavior and character. 


Tue best argument obtainable for the “ Abolition of 
the School Districts” is issued as a leaflet by State Supt. 
N. A. Luce, Augusta, Me. Any one who is liable to 
speak, write, or act upon that subject should send for a 
copy. 

“THe fools are not all dead yet.” There is a certain 
Mr. Rice in the New York Senate who has a scheme— 
such a scheme !—for the publication of state text-books. 
It would seem as though other states had paid sufficiently 
dear for this experience nut to make it necessary for the 
largest and wealthiest state in the Union to try it. For- 
tunately there is no probability of the bill’s receiving 
serious consideration. 


A POSTAGE sTAMP sent to A. W. Edson, Worcester, 
Mass., agent of the board of education, will secure a 
highly valuable list of Books for Supplementary Reading 
and of Professional Books for Teachers, prepared and 
distributed under the auspices of the Worcester County 
Teachers’ Association. The list is discriminatingly pre- 
pared, closely graded, and appropriately subdivided, 
giving publisher and price of each book. 


Tue American Society for the Extension of University 
Teachiog—Dr. Edmund I. James, president—expended 
last year in the prosecution of its work nearly $40,000. 
The Society engages lecturers for the various centers or 
local societies, and collects from them the fees and ex- 
penses, together with a small per cent for office expenses. 
It pays the lecturers, and last year the net gain to the 
Society through what is called the Center Account was 
$1119. The great Summer Meeting came within less 
than $100 of paying all expenses. 


Supt. H. E. Kratz of Sioux City writes the JOURNAL 
a vigorous endorsement of the Massachusetts Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club resolution calling for a committee on elemen- 
tary school. He says: 


In the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION of March 1 you give the reso- 
lution of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club urging the appoint- 
ment by the National Educational Association of a committee to 
take action upon the subjects which enter into the programs of 
elementary schools, similar to the action already taken with refer- 
ence to secondary echools, and while favoring such action, you thought 
there were many reasons to fear that no appropriation would be 
made for such a purpose, and based your fears upon the fact that 
‘‘ distinotively elementary schoolmen have never been prominent in 
the National Association.’’ 

Conceded that ‘‘ distinctively elementary school men have never 
been prominent in the National Association,’ must we therefore 
conclude that the superintendents and principals who, if not dis- 
tinctively elementary school men, are nevertheless directly and 
deeply interested in such action, together with the elementary 
teachers, do not wield sufficient inflaence to secure such a commit- 
tee and an adequate appropriation to successfully carry out this 
highly important work ? ‘ 

Since this Committee on Secondary Schools, handicapped as they 
were to some extent by lack of familiarity with the work to be 
done and the problems to be solved, and doing pioneer work, yet 
accomplished much that will work out highly beneficial results ; 
and since their report bas also pointed out eome changes in elemen- 
tary work which were deemed necessary,—perhaps are necessary ,— 
it seems that we are seriously reflecting upon the progressive, cath” 
olic spirit which has been generally manifested by the National 
Association when we doubt that favorable action can be secured. 

Certainly the importance of such work ought to be easily im- 
pressed upon such an intelligent organization. Every city superin- 
tendent and principal cannot fail to be deeply interested. 

I believe I voice the sentiments of nearly every city euperintend- 
ent when I urge that the request for a Committee on Elementary 
Education, to be appointed by the National Association, should be 
granted. 

Let teachers’ associations, institutes, and round tables send in 
resolutions and petitions to the seoretary of the National Associa- 
tion, Mr. Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., asking for this important 
action, as you have suggested, and I believe your doubts will meet 
with a merited rebuke. Not for the purpose of administering the 
rebuke, but for the purpose of greatly advancing the elementary 
achool work, do I earnestly urge such action. 


THE GREAT INCUBATOR. 


We have never known a neater thing than Prof. N. S. 
Shaler’s introduction of President Eliot at the Harverd 
Teachers’ Association dinner as “the great educational 
incubator.” 

Professor Shaler had referred to a remark he heard 
Professor Darwin make upon a certain subject upon 
which he had written with much earnestness. “I am not 
certain that my position will be permanently tenable, but 
it will be much talked about.” Professor Shaler believes 
that the only tangible benefit to be derived from the Re- 
port of the Committee of Ten is that it will be much 
talked about, and, said he: “It is the merit of whatever 
President Eliot says or writes upon educational and ath- 
letic matters that it is much talked about. I have 
the pleasure of presenting the great educational incu- 
bator.” 

Place beside this the position of Col. F. W. Parker at 
Richmond, that there was no great professional advancement 
possible until there was more universal, independent, and 
intelligent discussion of all educational questions by the 
teachers of all grades, and we have well presented the 
twin educational needs of the day. President Eliot does 
furnish abundance of ideas that provoke limitless desire 
for discussion, and if we could have universal, independ- 
ent, and intelligent discussion of all the ideas that he in- 
cubates, it would go far toward placing the profession in 
advance of the other professions in progressive spirit. 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS’ LUCK. 


“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” It might 
not be wise but otherwise to argue the “ outs and ins” of 
the voting contests of the newspapers, but a statement of 
facts as developed by the public school teachers’ voting 
of the Pittsburg Times can but be interesting reading. 

It will be remembered that The Times had a contest 
with the World's Fair trip as a prize, and that in conse- 
quence, sixty teachers were given a palace car excursion 
with dining car attachments, were boarded at the Lexing- 
ton,—the headquarters of President Cleveland, while the 
guest of the Commissioners—were given a generous sup- 


ply of coupons of admission to the Fair, and each wag 
given twenty dollars for incidentals. 

In order to make the enjoyment complete The Times 
invited State Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer and wife ang 
City Superintendent George J. Luckey and daughter to 
be their guests, insisting upon even the twenty-dollar 
annex. 

It is said that the excursion to these sixty-four teachers 
and educators cost The Times $17,000. Of this, $1,280 
was cold hard cash put into their hands. 

The Times evidently did not regret it, for it has 
launched a similar scheme for the summer of 1894. The 
teacher having the largest number of coupon votes is to 
be allowed to choose a companion, and the two will be 
given a “gilt edge” trip to the Yellowstone National 
Park. The second highest may choose a companion and 
take an extended trip to Niagara Falls, the lakes and 
glens of New York, and the Thousand Islands of the St. 
Lawrence. The third, with chosen companion, will have 
the freedom of New England with the entire White 
Mountain program. The fourth, with companion, will be 
sent to the National Educational Association meeting 
with side trips. The fifth, with companion, will make the 
tour of the Catskills. 

Fifty others will be sent to Cape May or Atlantic City 
for two weeks. Twenty-five of the winners will be chosen 
from Allegheny County, twenty from Western Pennsyl- 
vania outside the county, three from Ohio, one each from 
West Virginia and Maryland. 


NINTH AND TWENTIETH. 


The JourRNAL oF Epvucation has entered its twen- 
tieth year, and its editor upon the ninth year of service 
as its editor and as president of the New England Puab- 
lishing Company. During his administration there have 
been marvelous changes in the educational sentiment of 
the country. Educational journalism has made great 
strides, as has the professional reading of teachers. It is 
not too much to say that there are ten distinctively edu- 
cational books published in a year now to one nine years 
ago, and it pays ten times as well to bring out sucha 
book now as then. Teachers certainly read ten times as 
much professional literature, and, as a rule, ten times as 
well. 

It has been a delight to occupy an editorial chair in 
such a time as this. No one else can have seen the 
changes and improvements that the editor of a weekly 
educational journal must see, especially if he has been 
among schools and with teachers. Very few educational 
journalists who were in the field nine years ago are there 
today, while a small multitade have come and gone in 
that time. 

Many of the educators who were in the forefront niae 
years ago are either in retirement, so far as educational 
leadership is concerned, or have gone to their reward. 
Many of the publishing houses whose names were school- 
room words have blended their interests and retired their 
distinctive names, while several of the large houses of to- 
day had no existence nine years ago. Nearly every state 
has changed its superintendent, as have nearly all the 
leading cities, including Chicago, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, San Fran- 
cisco, New Haven, Jersey City, Patterson, Newport, 
Springfield, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Los Angeles, 
Erie, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Oswego, Saratoga, New 
Bedford, Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, Haverhill, Law- 
rence, Taunton, Quincy, Pittsfield, Salem, Lowell, Ports- 
mouth, Nashua, Pawtucket, Northampton, Holyoke, Chie- 
opee, Woburn, and a hundred other cities, and thousands 
of counties and towns. 

It hae been little short of exasperating to see the men 
whom one has come to know, appreciate, and admire, st¢P 


down and out, until in nine years not less than five hun- 


dred men whom the editor knew and enjoyed have go"? 
from their fields of labor, most of them into retirement. 
But there is a redeeming feature. The new men are 
a whole as efficient as the old; the work is progressing 
under their administration ; they too have their claims to 
appreciation and admiration ; they too are enjoyable, and 
one’s circle of acquaintances widens. Each year two 
men come to the front where one goes to the rear. 

Sad as have been the changes, it has been a delight to 
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witness the multitude of new men who have come upon 
the throne. These are largely unappreciated except by 
the few who see the country from sea to sea frequently, 
meeting the young and energetic men in their own field 
of labor. 

In all these years of progress the JouRNAL and its 
editor have endeavored to bear a part, and that these 
efforts have been appreciated there is the most substan- 
tial evidence in the enlarged subscription list, the in- 
creased advertising patronage, and the increased perma- 
nency of the subscriptions. Never in the nineteen years 
of the JouRNAL’s life has its prosperity or that of the 
New England Publishing Company been so great as to- 
day, never has the future been so promising as in the be- 
ginning of the JOURNAL’s twentieth and of the editor’s 
ninth year in service. For all of this we acknowledge 
our indebtedness to our patrons, whom it is a delight to 
serve. 


EDITOR’S TALK. 


The death of no person of wealth has ever signified so 
much to the teachers of Boston as that of Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway who passed away on the sixth instant. She 
devoted much time, thought and money, in the last years 
of life, to the schools and teachers. It was through her 
instrumentality and benevolence that the Ling or Swedish 
system of gymnastics was introduced into the Boston 
schools and incidentally into those of other cities. She 
was largely instrumental in establishing and maintaining 
many schools in the South. The Boston Normal School 
of Gymnastics was her special pride and delight. The 
introduction of cooking into the Boston schools was largely 
due to her philanthropy. As early as 1876 she con- 
tributed $100,000 toward saving the Old South Meeting 
House, and since that time she has given generously for 
the sustaining of the Old South Lectures in History, 
publishing the Old South Leaflets, ete. This latter work 
began in 1878 with a course of talks to school children, by 
Miss C. Alice Baker, upon “The Children’s Hour in 
Early New England History.” 

Not only has she given generously, but to whatever she 
has given money she has given her personal attention. 
She was the wealthiest woman in Boston « * her vested 
interests in the city proper were larger than those of any 
other one person. Her wealth is supposed to have been 
$15,000,000. The Boston Teachers’ Aid Society is 
more indebted to her than to any other man or woman. 


It will be Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education for four years more—for as many years as he 
cares to remain. This has been known to be the case 
since last April, but it has not been officially announced 
until recently. The only condition made was that it 
should not be in any sense a political office in the appoint- 
ment of subordinates or in any phase of its administra- 
tion, it never could be with Dr. W. T. Harris at the 
helm. President Harrison appointed him in 1889, not- 
withstanding the fact that he voted for Mr. Cleveland in 
1888, and President Cleveland retained him, notwith- 
standing the fact that he voted for Mr. Harrison in 1892. 
As in the case of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 
of Labor, Doctor Harris stands out so prominently as an 
expert that all else is forgotten, even by the politiciane. 
What greater compliment could be paid any professional 
man ? 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


PROBABILITY THAT IT WILL STEP INTO THE FRONT RANK 
AS A WomAN’S COLLEGE, — CHANGE TO BE MADE BY 
AcT OF THE LEGISLATURE, 


Boston, March 3. The legislative hearing upon the proposed 
change in the legal status of Harvard Annex was largely attended 
by the leading educators of the city and by a throng of Annex 
girls, The opposition made a display of force, but at the end of 
the presentation of the case for the petitioners there seemed to be 
so little ground of difference that an arrangement was made by 
which a plan which was always proposed by the petitioners was put 
into the bill, and the contest came to an end. The bill which will 
be passed by the legislature will change the name of the Society 
for the Collegiate Instruction of Women to Badocliffe College, will 
confer upon that college the fall power to administer its affairs and 
to prescribe its courses of study, will empower it to confer upon 
the president and fellows of Harvard University such powers of 
direction and of visitation as they may be willing to assume, and 
will authorize the institution to hold $2,000,000 worth of property. 

This puts a new face at once upon the situation of the women’s 


colleges toward each other and marks a new departure in the 
history of the Annex, Hereafter a Radoliffe College degree, by 
the agreement above referred to, will be given ouly with the indorse- 
ment of Harvard University. This not only pute a Radoliffe grad- 
uate upon the same educational footing as the graduate of Harvard’s 
academic department, but makes her the nominal equal of the 
graduate of any other woman’s college in the country. Heretofore 
Annex girls have been forced to be content with a certificate that 
they had completed a course of atudy at the institution which was 
equal to the course in Harvard’s academic department. But a 
clean degree like that which will soon be possible is far better than 
a certificate of this sort, except to those who understand the exact 
relation of the two institutions. Radcliffe, with degree of its own, 
will be better than ‘ Harvard Annex” with a more certificate. 
‘* Annex ’”’ means, in the popular mind, more of dependence than 
is implied in the independent name of ‘‘ Radcliffe College.”’ 


Now this new departure, coupled with the facts brought out 
at the legislative hearing, will so alter the position of Radcliffe 
before the country that it seems to be a safe prediction to make 
that it will stand in the front position among women’s colleges. In 
the first place, it is shown that what costs $100,000 for the univer- 
sity to give to its young men it gives to the young women for only 
$35,000, and the latter gets just as good service as the former. 
What is prepared and first given to the young men is repeated for 
the benefit of the young women. If the rule obtains in this as in 
parallel cases, the quality of the instruction is improved by the 
repetition. Harvard Univerdfiy would have to support this teach- 
ing force of professors and instructors in any event, and it is their 
good disposition toward the young women and the good luck of 
Radeliffe that they are willing to repeat their lectures. Hence 
there is a great economy of teaching force which is not possible in 
any separate institution for young women. This will be felt in the 
future fully as much as in the brief past. 

It is true that Harvard does not yet offer to the young women as 
much as she does to the young men. It is not yet possible, for 
the university was established for men, its funds have been given 
on supposition that they were to be spent for the education of men, 
and there are all the provisions for men without women which will 
prevent, while the women’s college is young, from giving as much 
to the last comers as to the first. But the breadth of instruc- 
tion which is offered at Radcliffe appears in the fact that for the 
four years’ course there is offered what would take one person 
twenty-five years to acquire. What hardship, then, will the young 
woman feel, supposing that the corresponding time at the univer- 
sity for young men is one hundred and twenty-five years? Prac- 
tically, the Radcliffe girl can get far more than she can take,Jand 
there can be no complaint upon this score. 

In matter of endowment Radcliffe will bear well any comparison 
with the other women’s colleges. Her income producing funds 
amount to about $210,000, Deducting from the funds of Wellesley 
all which does not produce money, there is left $223,000, according 
to the testimony offered at ‘the hearing, while the corresponding 
amount at Mount Holyoke College is some $275,000. This pute 
Radcliffe pretty nearly on a par with these other colleges, as re- 
lates to amount of income in money. But there is force to the 
argument that Radcliffe is really better endowed than either of 
these women’s colleges, for the endowment of a college consists in 
what is able to offer to its students of practical benefit to them in 
their education. Harvard offers Radcliffe the advantage of enthu- 
siastic, trained and competent instructors. These men have built 
up the Annex to its present position. It was their efforts to satiefy 
the popular demand for instruction to women at Harvard which 
led to the opening of the doors, and it is their equal interest in the 
product of their effort and foresight which is a guarantee that in 
the future they will be as faithful and efficient as in the past. 
Harvard’s libraries and cabinets and other advantages, in large 
degree, will be of benefit to the Radcliffe students. It is true, as 
was said at the hearing, that the gymnasium must be reserved for 
the young men, and that other things cannot yet be opened to the 
women. But the advantage which is given is great, and on the 
whole the claim to the best endowment of any woman’s college is 
well sustained. 

It is not expected to make Radcliffe a place for co-education of 
the sexes. At least, that is not at all a part of the present plan. 
Rather it is expected to keep it as a woman’s college for all time. 
The historical importance of this departure in the education of this 
country is seen in the answer which Representative Roe of Worces- 
ter received from one of the Harvard professors who was testifying to 
his question whether it was not possible that the planting of Rad- 
cliffe College so near Harvard might not be the beginning of a 
growth like that of Oxford or Cambridge in England, where teveral 
colleges are gathered to form one university. The professor said 
that it was quite possible that this might be the case with Rad- 
cliffe. If this should turn out to be the case, and it is easy to see 
how it may, then Radcliffe College becomes at once invested with 
an importance in advance of its significance as a woman’s college 
established in connection with an old and well endowed university 
for men. 

One feature of Radcliffe will have a bearing upon its popularity. 
Its instruction will be given by men professors, while in most of the 
women’s colleges women form the larger part of the body of 
instructors. In the minds of many this will doubtless be in favor 
of Radcliffe. It will tend to draw students there, for the sake of 
having them under the influence of a trained mascaline mind, jast 
as it is the policy of many cities to retain men teachers in the 
highest public school positions, though the large part of the teachers 
are women. Radcliffe will be distinct from Harvard, and there 
will be a0 mingling of young men and women in the same classes, 
bat members of Harvard’s faculty will continue to give instruction 
to the young women, and it is not improbable that that fact will be 
a distinct source of strength for Radcliffe, 


. Radcliffe people expect that their college will always occupy a 

position subordinate to Harvard, and that the connection will always 
be preserved. The act which is b fore the legislature is left inten- 
tionally as indefinite as possible in order to make room for the 
growth which is expected. No cramping of the natural growth, no 
restrictions for the sake of carrying out a theory is in mind, but 
the largest opportunity, each institution following the law of its 
growth and rendering the most efficient service possible to its 
students. R. L. B. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Take joy home 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come and oft sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows, aye, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It isa comely fashion to be glad, — Jean Ingelow. 


William W. Story, the sculptor, is father in-law to Emma Eames. 

Whittier’s ‘‘Snow Bound ’’ was written for Our Young Folks, 
one of the first magazines for children. 

Pierre Loti has gone to accumulate literary material in Egypt 
and the Holy Land. 

Paderewski is said to be one of the most pious of men. He has 
@ private chaplain travel with him to conduct morning and evening 
devotions. 

Mrs. Ramona Wolfe, who gave Helen Hnnt Jackson a large part 
of the information used in her ‘‘ Ramona’’ and who gave the name 
to this much read book, recently died in California. 

The oldest living officer of the United States Army is Lieutenant 
Michael Moore of Brooklyn. He enlisted in 1812 as a masician in 
the thirteenth Infantry, and though he is retired his name is still on 
the muster-roll. His army service covers eighty-two years. 


The death of Mr. W. Oswald Charlton in England recalls the 
curious story of the Charlton spur—an interesting relic exhibited 
not long ago before the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. From 
time immemorial the Charltons had possession of the spur, which, 
according to a border custom, was served up at dinner. The dish 
in which it was placed was covered; and, on the lid being lifted 
and the spur seen, the retainers knew that the larder was empty, 
and that they were expected to fill it. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


There are 3000 school play grounds with expert play directors in 
Germany. 

Prof. B. F. Tweed is just one week older than Henry Barnard, 
and has been as distinguished educationally in his fields of labor in 
St. Louis and Boston as any one in any local field. He is as keen 
and as enjoyable a conversationalist as ever. 


In the ‘‘ Editor’s Talk’ two weeks since in speaking of the 
guarantees for the National if it went to Asbury Park we placed 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler as joining in the guarantee for New 
York. He isa Jersey man and is united with Messrs. Poland & 
Green in securing 6,000 from that state. 


The University Extension Work connected with the University 
of Pennsylvania bas been eminently fortunate in having as ite 
lecturers the past year such men as Mr. Chenton Collins, England ; 
Prof. John Fiske, Dr. C. D. Spivak, Mr. T. J. Lawrence, Col. 
Homer B, Sprague, Dr. E. T. Devine, and Lyman P. Powell. 


Hours with NATURE.—We take special pleasure in announc- 
ing that a series of articles under the above heading will be pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, beginning with the isene 
of April 12. A more delightful and interesting series of paper, 
could hardly be arranged. The advent of Spring gives these nature 
studies a special value. Each paper is written by an acknowledged 
expert in the line indicated. The subject will be treated in a 
popular way, and will interest all classes of our readers : 

‘* An Hour With the Stars,’ by Sir Richard Sawell Ball, F.R.S. 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland. The series is fittingly opened 
with an article by one of the most famous astronomers of the cen- 
tury, whose recent book on the “ The Story of the Sun,” has at- 
tracted so much attention throughout the world, The article is as 
fascinating as fiction. 

‘* An Hour Beneath the Sea.’”—Charles F, Holden is one of the 
most popular writers of the day on scientific subjects. He is author 
of a Life of Darwin,’ a “‘ Life of Agassiz,” and ‘‘ Along the 
Florida Reef.’ Profeesor Holden is at present editor of the 
Californian Illustrated Magazine. 

** An Hour with the Insects,’ by Dr. Henry C. McCook. Some 
years ago Dr. McCook wrote the “Tenants of an Old Farm,’’ 
being a series of charming sketches descriptive of the insect life of 
an old country place, the spiders being the chief tenantry. 

‘* An Hour with the Plants,” by Dr. Charles C. Abbott. Few 
men since the days of Thoreau have done more to popularize natural 
science than Doctor Abbott of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Under his sympathetic touch the dreariest upland and the dullest 
swamp become instinct with a hundred beautifal, interesting and 
varied forms of life. One of the best of his numerous books 
‘* Waste and Wanderings,’’ is based simply on the writer’s obser- 
vations and researches in an old swamp near his home in New 


Jerssy. 

An Hour with the Birds,” by Olive Thorne Miller. Mrs. 
Miller is a frequent contribator to the Atlantic Monthly and other 
magazines on this special topic, and she has also written Nest- 
ing Time,” and a number of other books detailing her experience 
and observations in the same line. Mrs. Miller’s writings are 
always in a popular vein, bat true to nature and full of sym- 


pathy and tenderness, 


- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


utors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
PR pen names ba addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for uae, ~— we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


DISSECTION AND VIVISECTION. 
BY CHARLES JACOBUS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The efforts of Mr. Angell, in his desire to be of benefit to '* Our 
Dumb Animals,’’ have brought into public notice the teachings of 
biology in our public schools, and as there is some little misunder- 
standing and misapprehension as to methods and practices, and so 
many colored reports as to the actual state of things, it is no more 
than proper, perhaps, to set well-meaning people right in the matter. 

His ‘‘ hobby ”’ seems to be the subject of “cats.’’ Our classes in 
biology, numbering nearly 175 pupils, begin with the study of 
insect life, in which study, according to modern methods of teach- 
ing, it is thought to be far more desirable to have the specimen 
itself, rather than a picture, or a simple description of it. To col- 
lect ‘‘ specimens ’’ is a means of developing the powers of observa- 
tion not only, but also of increasing the individual enthusiasm of 
pupils. 

It also increases their knowledge along many lines, which are de- 
cidedly helpful, not only in this, but in kindred studies. Now the 
collection of specimens is a speeial work, and as such is deserving 
of especial notice, and even credit. 

The teacher has been accustomed to say that the scholar that 
brought a fine collection of ‘* specimens,’’ leaving his play, perhaps, 
to study, and be in communion with nature, was deserving of 
especial credit. 

One of our pupils, after having seen and studied the nervous sys- 
tem of an earthworm, said that he would be more careful, hereafter, 
how he used them for angling. Is it the intelligent sporteman, or 
the ignorant one, that shows mercy in dealing with the creatures 
that fall in his way ? The method of procedure which Mr. Angell 
so enthusiastically, but so unreasonably, advocates, is along the line 
that ‘‘ ignorance is blise,’’ and that ‘‘ it is folly to be wise.’’ Who 
would be more careful in avoiding the crushing of the common 
worm, he who understood the marvelous structure of that really 

wonderful creature, or he that, in his ignorance, supposed it to be 
devoid of feeling ? 

If the lower orders of animals, according to Shakespeare, in 
death, ‘‘ find a pang as great as when a giant dies,” is it not clearly 
in the direction of increasing the regard for humanity for irrational 
creatures, to have a thorough knowledge of the possibilities of their 
suffering and of the best methods of alleviating it ? 

In biology work, Mr. Angell has apparently confounded *‘ vivi- 
section’ with ordinary ‘‘ dissection.’? There is no mangling of 
specimens. Scholars are not permitted to witness their ‘‘ taking 
off.’’ The dissections and all the operations are “ artist work.” 
If any scholar desires, for a good reasoa, to be excused from any 
of the dissections, an expressed wish to that effect gives him the 
privilege. No cats are brought, or none allowed to be brought, 
unless they are ‘‘superfiaous.’” And the very small number needed 
leaves a large margin to receive the anathemas of those who dis- 
like them in the shape of midnight marauders. The agitation of 

the whole question proceeds from ignorance, both of what has been 
done for years, and of what ought to be done atill more than it 
is. The well-meant efforts of Mr. Angell are handicapped by a 
lack of knowledge. 

He should be an intelligent advocate of the modern methods of 
instruction because of right apprehension of their aim and ultimate 
resulta, and not oppose them because they seem to be at variance 
with back-number methods, and a primitive way of doing things. 
The object of this nataral history study, ae it is now studied, is, in 

part, to lead to a more sympathetic understanding of animal struc- 
ture in its likeness to our own, and especially to a better understand- 
ing of our own organizations. 

If we, as rational and sentient beings, in the language of the 
Great Teacher, ‘‘ are not much better than they’’ (referring to 


irrational creatures), then the atudy of the lower for the sake of 
the advancement of the higher, and also, I might state, for the clear 
revelation of divine wisdom, as manifested in the structure of the 
humblest creatures, may be subject tocriticism. Bat if intelligence 
and a rightfal use of means clearly intended for our advancement 
along higher lines of life and living does secure this, as undoubted 
testimony proves, then those who think the modern system of 
instrustion is wrong. becanse not in accordance with their oldtime 
views, might with profit ‘‘ study up’’ on some of these things, that 
they may help and not hinder progress in knowledge and character, 


ORIGIN OF K.” 


We owe this concise and comforting expression to a Bostonian, 
Mr. Wm. F. Harndon, a conductor on the railroad line between 
Boston and New York in 1839. Said line ran from Boston to 
Stonington, Conn, Thence, travelers went by boat to New York. 

Now, Mr. Harndon was an enterprising man, and not content 
with being a conductor only, opened an express office in Court 
Street, Boston, and left it in charge of a reliable clerk who appeared 
every morning at the depot as Mr. Harndon’s train was about to 
start, and handed Mr. H. a list of all the expressed articles saying : 
** Tt is all correct.” 

One day a young man from the country applied to Mr. H. fora 
situation, and was given a place in the express office. This young 
man kept his ears and his eyes open; and, one day, the shipping 
clerk being ill, it fell to this youth’s lot to make out the express list. 


This he did valiantly, placing O. K. in large | 
Mr. H——read the list, and then asked to be informed what 0. 
K. meant. ‘‘O. K. means all correct,” answered the boy. 
** Spell it,’”’ said Mr. Harndon. 
The boy promptly replied: ‘ K-o-double 
Me. Harndon could hardly control his laughter to tell the young 


man to go about his business, and from that time everything in 


marked K.” 
L. 


Harndon’s office that required 


REVERY OF A TEACHER. 


They are idols of hearts and of households , 
They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses ; 
His glory still gleams in their eyee. 
O these truants from home and from heaven! 
They have made me more manly and mild ; 
And I now know how Jeaus could liken 
The Kingdom of God to a child. 


I ask not a life for the dear ones 
All radiant, as others have done; 
But that life may have jast enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun. 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 
Bat my prayer would bound back to myself ; 
Ah! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
Bat a sinner must pray for 


The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule and the rod, 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge ; 
They have taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness 
Where I shut them from breaking a rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 
My love is the law of the school. 


Can any querist name the author ef the poem given 7 * 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Teo ‘'S,’?: Ymerian means chaos, or a babel of tongues. K. 


— Of what place is Nordica a native ? x. 
Farmington, Me. 
— Which is the most important of all the ancient charches ? 


A. B. C. 
The church of St. Sophia at Constatinople. 


— What author wrote the couplet : 
‘* Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long.”’ M. M., 


Martin Luther. 


— Who wrote the following lines, and of what town were they 
written ? 
‘© A blessing through the ages thus 
Shields all thy roofs and towers! 
God with the fathers, so with us, 
Thou darling town of oura!’’ Cc. 8. 


Emerson wrote them in his poem ‘‘ Boston.”’ 
— Please give the areas of our large parks. 
- ,Max B., New York City. 

Hyde Park, London, contains 400 acres; Central Park, New 
York, 862 acres; Phenix Park, Dublin, 1,760 acres; Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, 7,200 acres; and the Yellowstone National 
Park, 2,280,000 acres. Washington, D.C., contains the largest 
proportionate park area of any city in the world. 


— What is the meaning of susurrus? 
Whisper. 


R. I. 


— To ‘'M.”: Buddha means the one who saw the truth, the 
man who knew. L. 


The Class in Mathematics, 


{The work has been necessarily interrupted for some time, but 
the editor hopes the members will again respond with their former 
promptness and enthusiasm. We desire especially to hear from 


the younger ones.—ED. ] 
50. Solve the equation, 


7 (z—a)_n?a 


Maltiply first fraction’s terms by + we have 
[Vz + nta 


Solutions. 


a z—a 
Maltiply both terms bya. [Jz + ¥ (x —a)]? 


Extracting square root, {x + (x a) = 


Clearing of fractions (x? — ax) + x — a = na, 

Transposing and equaring, x? — az = n? a? + 2na? + 2naxr + 
a? — 2az + x? 

Transposing unknown terms to first member az + 2nar = a? 
(n? + 2n + 1) . 

Factoring and dividing we have 


Gro. R. WINsLow, Windsor, N. Y. 


Solved also by Rosa A. Thomas, Cobleskill, N. Y.; C. D. M. 
Showalter, Tazewell, Va.; Oscar T. Burwick, Stamford, Conn. ; 
and J. F. Armentront, Delhi, La. 

Through oversight problem 51 appeared with an omission, we 
reprint it. 

51. The sum of three numbers is 940. The first number equals 
§ of the second, and the second equals ,%; of the third. Find the 
numbers. M. H. S. Margaretville, N. Y. 


Additional Problems. 

64, Telegraph poles on railroads are generally erected at inter- 
vals of 88 yards, show that the number of poles a train passes in 
three minutes expresses the number of miles per hour the train is 
moving. M. E. H., Manchester, N. H. 

55. A piece of timber is in the form of a frustum of a rectangu- 
lar pyramid whose laterial edges are 24 feet in length, and base 30 
by 27 inches, and 24 by 18 inches. Where must this stick be cut 
a plane parallel to the bases to divide it equally ? 

J. H. N., Cochranton, Pa. 

56. In a triangle, having given the lengths of the two sides in- 
cluding the vertical angle, together with the length of the bisector 
of this angle, to compute the length of the base. 

Gro. H. Sulphur Grove, O. 

57. If an article, sold for a certain sum, had cast 10% less, the 
gain would have been 12% more. 

58. A farmer lost 10% of his wheat crop, but if it bad cost him 
$50 more he would have lost 20%. What was the cost of the crop? 

F., Topeka, Kas. 


FOR A NERVE TONIC 
Horsrorp's AciD PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Angusta, Me., ‘‘I regard is as one 
of the best remedies in all cases in which the system requires an 
acid and a nerve tonic. I have used it freely with most excellent 
resulta.’’ 


al 


The large number of School Geographies that we publish and the great demand for them enable 
us to maintain a corps of competent persons who note the latest discoveries, the continually 
shifting political boundaries, changes in population, etc., and the data thus secured are promptly in- 
corporated in our text-books of Geography. This is done at an expense that would not be warranted 


if we published only one series of Geographies. 


Each edition is thus carefully corrected, and editions 


follow each other with such frequency that the stock on hand is always fresh and of recent issue. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS: 


Appletons’ The Eclectic Barnes’s 
ELEMENTARY, . $0.55 ELEMENTARY, . $055 ELEMENTARY, $0.55 
HIGHER, . .. 1.26 COMPLETE, 1.20 COMPLETE, . . 1.25 

Swinton’s Harper’s Niles’s 


INTRODUCTORY, $0.55 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 1.25 ScHooL, , 


INTRODUCTORY, $0.48 


ELEMENTARY, . $0.44 


1.08 ADVANCED, . 1.00 


So accurate and reliable are the maps of the American Book Company’s School Geographies that 
the United States Government adopted and used them as the basis of its data in taking the 1890 
census. Accuracy and reliability, true pedagogic methods, artistic and mechanical excellence,—thes¢ 
are characteristics which distinguish the American Book Company’s Geographies from all others. 


For High School Classes 


APPLETONS’ ($1.60) ; Guvor’s ($1.60) ; MonTgiTH’s ($1.00) ; and Tue Eccecric Physical Geographies 
The Eclectic (s2mo size, $1.00) is designed for more advanced classes, and is admirably adapted to the work 


of preparatory schools, 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Special terms Sor introduction. 


our Descriptive List. It is sent free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston Portland, Ore. 


Write for the Geography Section of 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A First Book IN OLD Enauisa. By Albert S. Cook. 

Boston: Gino & Co. 314 pp. Prica, $1 60. 

Professor Cook, who has already done so much for the study of 
the English language and its history, not only through those who 
have had the benefit of study under him at Yale, but through the 
large number of teachers and students who have used his editions 
and text-books, has prepared in thie First Bock in Old English a 
manual for those who would acquaint themselves with the begin- 
nings of our language and its earliest literature. The grammar is 
treated as comprehensively and as simply as limite allow, without 
sacrificing the time or the possible acquisitions of the student, 
whether his study ends with this bit of an insight into the wealth 
of old English, or is to carry him on to wider fields. The reader 
contains extracts from the early English translators of the Bible 
and religious treatises, from the history of the venerable Bede from 
Wolfstan’s “ Homilies,’ from King Alfred’s ‘‘ Bosthius,’’ and 
similar prose works, and from the poetry of the Judith and the 
Andreas. The work is one which will beyond question commend 
iteelf to the students of the beginnings of our mother tongue. 


As We Go. By Charles Dudley Warner. New York: 

Harper & Bros, Green and gold. 3}%6. pp.195. $1 00. 

It would seem that the editor of Harpers’ Easy Chair had 
arranged his window for observation, as the women of Holland do, 
with # reflector wherein may be seen all the phases of life that pass 
by below the window, for thus does this little volame,—As We Go, 
—reflect the scintillations of modern American society. In his in- 
imitable manner, half facetious, half in earnest, the author holds up 
the glass wherein Amorican society may get a glimpse of some of 
ite foibles as others see them. It is impossible to deny that the ob- 
server tells the truth; it is equally impossible to be unwilling to 
forgive him for telling it ao plainly. If the eketches are ‘‘ true to 
life’’ it is because thereby the reader fiads himself at vis a-vis with 
life iteelf for an instant. That it is for but an instant gives half 
the charm to the essays. Like the figures of a kaleidoscope the 
combination is new at every turn of thought, crystallized into some 
features of masculine fraction or feminine brilliancy. A few titles 
will signify the nature of all: ‘‘The Newspaper-Made Mar,’’ 
‘*The Advent of Candor,’’ “ Born With an Ego,’' ‘' Giving as a 
Luxary,’’ ‘‘ Women, Ideal and Real.’”? The dainty illustrations 
are as quaint and charming as the essays. 


READINGS FROM THE Book oF Nature. By Simeon 
Wells. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 5x7. 131 pp. 
Price, $1. 

In Readings from the Book of Nature Professor Wells presents ia 
brief compass the results of his many years of scientific inveetiga- 
tion of the phenomena of natural philosophy and of chemistry. In 
the present scientific activity the results of auch long. patient, critical 
investigation cannot fail to be most suggestive, whether they are 
the discovery of new truth, the formalation of new theory, or the 
promotion of logical speculation. In either case Professor Wells is 
very concise in marking his lines of divergence from established 
authority. Without prosing upon his subj-ct to explain why he re- 
fates accepted inferences he proceeds directly along the usual process 
of reasoning to establish his law, and thence to deduce his conclusion. 
Professor Wells groups all natural phenomena in two divisions, 
matter and sensation. These he differentiates by mechanical test, 
and this test he strictly applys to the estimation of the properties of 
the subject of investigation. It ie to be acknowledged that some 
of the inferences appear in startling contrast to the accepted de- 
dactions: as the theory that water is an elementary substance and 
that hydrogen and oxygen are resolved therefrom by evaporation, 
and not by decomposition ; or, that ‘‘ The seven primary colors are 
seven distinct kinds of imponderable matter which uniting with 
thie matter create new matter, and are then stored upin the forma- 
tion and growth of all combustible bodies; and again become light 
when [liberated and set free by combustion.”” Resolution by com- 
bustion, Professor Wells considers the test of differentiation be- 
tween an elementary and an organic substance or flaid. Upon 
theories so new, presented by such authority, comment should be 
foreborne until farther investigation shall either establish or re- 
fate their practical demonstration. There is at least much food 
for reflection in the little volume. 

A Few Summer CEREMONIALS AT THE TUSAYAN 
PuEBLOS. Bw J. Walter Fewkes. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflia & Co. 

In this essay Doctor Fewkes gives an account of the summer 
ceremonials which are practiced by the Tasayan Indians, dwelling 
in the Paeblo villages of Arizona, which he has studied and recorded 
with the grentest scientific care while acting as director of the 
Hemenway Southwestern Archzxological Expedition. No one can 
overestimate the importance of preserving, without delay, the 
details of the life and social and religious customs of these Pueblo 
Indians of the southwest, the aborigines of America who offs: the 
best opportunities for studying their life and habits, of any within 
this country, and opportunities which have already repaid many 
fold the investigations which have opened up their inner life to the 
ecientific world. 


Puriz. By Augustine Filon. Translated by 
+ Chicago: A. OC, McClurg & Co, 44x 7, 
Garrick's Pupil, in the guise of a novelette, presents a panoramic 

series of pictures of society life in the days when Sir Joshua 

Reyno'ds was painting cherubs, and Doctor Johnson was charming 

his listeners with his tat'e talk. In the etory the reader is per- 

mitted to enter the studio of Sir Joshua Reynolds. to meet at dinner 

Doctor Johnson, Doctor Barney, Miss Burney, Gibbon Burke, and 

others notable io later day and generation as well asin their own : 

’ see the curtain rise upon Garrick's pupil, and to visit her behind 
scenes. 4 
The story turns upon the resemblance which two half brothers, one 

of noble, the other of igaoble birth, bear to one another. The 

complications arising from mistaken identity are farther involved 
by the concealment of the fact that the so called Lord Mowbray is 

a changeliog, and the supposed protégé isthe real heir. In so brief 

a tale naturally the interest centers rather in the portrayal of the 

society than in the development of the plot. In Garrick’s Pupil 

the latter is certainly inferior to the former, of necessity so perhaps 
from the fact that the moral elevation did not attain the social rank 
of court society of the period portrayed. 


Tue Scoot Portry Boox. Compiled by James H. 
Penniman. Philadelphia. 129 pp., 44x6}. Published by the 
author. Price, 40 cts. 

The School Poetry Bok, a new collection of poems for children, 
presents two preéminently desirable qualifications,—the poems 
selected are peculiarly musical, and almost without exception pre- 
sent a picture to the imagination of the child. Rarely the child’s 
heart fails to respond to the lilt of a true lyric, and learn the 
words by instinct. When the words associate some familiar or 
beanutifal idea with the rhythm, the thought is learned not only in- 
tuitively, but appreciatively, though it is the master thought of 
a@ master mind. It is upon this principle that Mr. Penniman, in- 
structor in the De Lancy School, Philadelphia, has adapted his 
selections from the purest poets, English and Ameriean. 

There are more than seventy poems between the covers of the 
little volame, not one above ibe comprehension of the average child 
of eight years, yet not one below the appreciation of his teacher. 
This is an important consideration. Moreover, the poems of this 
collection are such that will earry their inspiration into the other 
lessons. The nature study will mean more to the child if he learns 
from James Montgomery to know the daisy as 

— a little flower 
With silver cre:t and golden eye. 

The history lesson will have double significance to the boy whose 

heart thrills to Pierpont’s paraphrase of Warren’s Address of 

Banker [lill. To name the good things which the book offers 

would be to give the table of contents, whose list of anthors contains 

the names of Longfellow, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Bryant, Byron, 

Scott, Tnackeray, Kingsley, Emerson, Matthew Arnold, Goldsmith, 

Soathey, R. H. Dana, Wm. Morris, Dante, Rosetti, Burns, Brown- 

ing, Shakespeare, and others. The range, variety, and adaptabil- 

ity, combined in such small compass, is unusual. 


Snort Srories. By Constance Cary Harrison. The 

Distaff Series. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Price, $1.00. 

These are the days for short stories. The cares of business and 
all attendant conditions of overwork and over-thought offer a pre- 
mium for short, crisp, diverting stories. To be available these 
stories need to be ‘* handy,’’ so that they can literally be carried in 
the pocket or read lying down with»at being a barden. The story 
that ie needed is the story most diffi:ult to write, and when a pab- 
lisher can find five such stories as are here grouped, be renders the 
public a service by presenting them in this usable form. 


CurisTiAN RECOVERY OF SPAIN. 
Watts. The Storv of the Nations Series. 
Patnam’s Sons. 54x8. Price, $1 50. 
The story of the development of the Spanish nation until it was 

overwhelmed by the Moorish invasion was published early in the 

Story of the Nations Series. The Christian Recovery, a recent ad- 

dition to the series, continues the narration from the Moorish con- 

quest in 711 to the final establishment of Christian supremacy by 
the fall of Granada in 1492. This is the most eventful era of Span- 
ish history. The nation is not easily wrested from the hands of its 
usurpers, and the history of their possessions agitates between glo- 
rious victory and inglorious defeat. Spain asa nation grew out of 
the development of several great powers, continually at war among 
themselves daring this epoch, yet tending steadily to their coalition 
into the two great monarchies of Castile and Aragon. The author 
has not attempted to compress the history of so active a period into 
one volume, but he bas designad rather to indicate the lines of de- 
velopment and the significance of the decisive battles that deter- 
mined the rise and fall of the greater powers, and their relation to 
one another; and finally to give a brief survey of the evolution of 
the statutes of government, the position of arts avd letters, and the 
religious inflaences, sll of which exerted a definite if subordinate 
potency in the nation’s progress. In his endeavor the author has 


By Henry Edward 
New York: G. P, 


been successful, and the history forms an excellent foundation 
which to base more extensive study. ” na 


Tae Penn Company’s 
— The Penn Pablishing Company has issued several books 
quite in the line of the teacher’s work. These include three vol- 
ames of selections for recitations and readings, viz. : Temperance 
Selections, edited by John H Bechtel, whose name is authority for 
the standard of the selections; Good Humor, compiled by Henry 
Ferth Wood; and Shoemaker’s Best Selections for Readings and 
Recitations, No. 21. Im each case the selections are made from 
reliable authorities, with an avoidance of frivolity or sentimentality. 
They are neatly bound in paper, and marked at » low price. They 
are very desirable for classes studying declamation. Two dainty 
little volumes, one of quotations, one of synonyms, will be found of 
valuable assistance in the composition work. The synonyms are 
edited by John H. Boecktel. Embracing in compactness and con- 
Ciseness an extended list of the shades of meaning employed in the 
daily colloquy of our flexible English tongue, Synonyms for prac- 
tical use and ready consultation adds to the desirable features of a 
larger volume essential value of its own. Synonyms does not aspire 
to be a dictionary but to supply a source of refer-nce for an exact 
and flaent command of English for everyday use. Quotations is 
edited by Agnes H. Morton. It is uniform with Synonyms in pub- 
lication and in adaptation. Quotations is Mdexed both alphabeti- 
cally, and according to the authors quoted. The value of both these 
little volames can better be estimated by their ude, 


“Toe German Sonoon System, the Prussian schools 
taken as a standard, with illustrative chart, by Ernest Richard,’’ 
is the title of a pamphlet issued by the School of Pedagogy of the 
University of the City of New York. The chart was pub- 
lished with permission of the suthor in the JOURNAL of Jaly 20. 
This graphic representation, together with the pamphlet, will en- 
able the American reader to form a correct conception of the Ger- 
man echools. The qualifications (Berechtigungen) for the school 
life of the young German and the ranking of schoole, which is over- 
locked by most writers, is brought out strongly, thus giving Ger- 
man education a new aspect of American readers. An early issue 
of the JOURNAL will give a chart of the French School System 
which, together with an explanatory pamphlet, has been issued 
by the same school. These pamphlets are a part of Mr. Richard’s 
work in the Course on Contemporary Systems of Ejucation at the 
School of Pedagogy. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Coronado’s Journey to'New Mexico and the Great Plains 1540 42; 
translated from the Spanish by George Parker Winship; Price, 10 cts 
New York: A Lovell & Uo. 

Elementary Meteorology; by Wm. Morris Davis; price, $2.10. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

Rational Memory Training; by B. F. Austiv. St. Thomas, Ont.: 
The Journal 

The Sarrender of Margaret Bellarmine; by Adeline Sergeant; price, 
60 cents New York: The International News Co. 

Peerless Cook Book; by T. J. Fitzpatrick. Springfield, O.: Mast- 
Crowe!l & Kilpatrick. 

Irving’s Sketch Book; edited by Elmer E. Wentworth; price, 50c. 


Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
Fron the Ball Room to Hell by T. A. Faulkner; price, 25 cents. 


Chieago: The Henry Pub. Co. 
Thanatopsis and Ot!l.er Poems. (Translations from the English into 
Philadelphia: Ig Kohler. 


German); by J. B. Hertzog; price, 10 cts. 

French (essons and Exercises; by C H. Grandgent; price, 15 cents: 
—A Short french Grainmar; by C,H ,Grandgent; price, 60 cents. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

All About Sweet Peas; by Rev. W. T. Hutchins——The Beautiful 
Flower Gar'en; by F. ®chuyler Mathews. Philadelphia: W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co. 

The History of Australia and New Zealand from 1606 to 1890; by 
Alexander Sutherland and George Sutherland; price. 90 cents. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature (Vol. I1.); price, 
ja cam by Theodore Henckels; price, 65 cents. Bosion: 

nn 

The Kindergarten Blackboard; by Marion Mackenzie; price, $3.00. 
Springfield: Milton, Bradley Co, 
ue —— Love Story; by Harriet E. Orcutt. Chicago: Charles H. 

err 0. 

The Rose of Paradise; by J. Howard Pyle; price, 50 cents. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

Bill Nye’s History of the United States; price, $2.00. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippinco't Co 

Spencerian System of Foumanship: by P. R. Spencer; price 8 cents 
each New York: American Book © 

Practical Methods in Microscopy; by Charles H. Clark; price, $1.60. 
Boston: D C Heath & Co. 

Le Francais par la Conversation; by Charles P. Du Croquet.— 
Short Seiections for Translating English into French; by Paul Bercy; 
New York: Wm. R. Jenkins. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 

REPORTS RECEIVED. 

New Jersey ——Jersey City, N. J.—— Orange, Tex.—- Ednecational 
System cf Ontario ——Minneapolis ——Passadena, Cal. —— Mich'gan. 
—— West Chester. Pa —— Madison, Wis ——Rochester, Ind —— Paws 
tucket, R. I ——Newport R_I.——Beatrice Ned. —— La Crosse, Wis. 
San Francisco —Utica. N ¥.— New South Wales. —- Wilmington, 
Del.——“leveland. O'tumwa, Ia. —— Kansas City Mo —— Terri- 
tory of New Mexico ——-Iowa.——Pennsylvania —— Wichita, Kans,—— 
Fitchburg, Mass ——WMissisipp| —Jamaica Auburn, N. Y ——Co. 
lumbus, —— Salem, Mass —— Springfield, Mass. —- Greeneville, 
Penn —®pringfield, I!.——Dover. N H ——Kaston, Mass.——Hanni- 
bal, Mo.— Abington. Mass,——Milton, Mass 

Readings from the Book of Nature; by Simeon Mills; price, $1.00, 
Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 


EVERY TEACHER, 
Leam la 


PRICE: 
Complete, postpaid, $2.00. 


Principles, which are actually applied to the 


Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory. 


Mention this paper. 


By J. 


OR use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies, 
Science and Art of Studying and Teaching Penmanship. 


nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only Three Principles. é erstood— 
manship plates, 123 lessons in Penmanship and writing, including lessons on the “ Scieace and Art,” “Material,” “ Positions,” “Form, 


“ Slant,” Copies for Practice, Outline of Courses of Study for all grades of schools. 
itals with “Rules” for same. 54 pages in Correspondence; 57 pages in Business Forms and 100 Models, 
It has 1000 questions and answers and other questions for review, class use, and study preparatory for examina ; 
and Rules.” It is a business course within itself, which no student, teacher, or business man can well afford to be without, pete 
large plain print,heavy paper, and beautiful throughout every page. Owing toa large “outlay” for the plates, manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Free Copies ; 
we will send it postpaid to any address at the above Special Price. ‘ ; 
The work is now ready and all orders will be filled the day received. First come, 


work into the schools and colleges of the United States, at once, 
Correspondence with teachers and others invited. 


Send draft, money order or postal note. Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. ; w re 
Half price, to schools, for first introduction into class use. 


NOW READY.— 


STUDENT, AND BUSINESS MAN SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 


Farrian Complete System 


Penmanship. 


Ww. FARR, 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK. 


Address (to-day) 


Author. 


and Self Instruction. It is a Progressive, Educational, Scientific work based upon Scientific 
It is decidedly a new and complete course in 
Simple and easily understood—yet full and comprehensive. 


Directions to teachers, Description, Analysis, 
and a cemplete course in the Elements of Book-keeping, 


tion in Penmanship. Any system of writing can be analyzed by these “ Principles 
Size, 5} inches by 9 inches, 


Loan Wall 
SPECIAL. 


For $1.50 we will send the complete work 
postpaid, provided vour order reaches us 
ON OR BEFORE MARCH 31, next 
This is Special,” and orders wi'l not be 
filled at this rate after March 31, 1894. 


the science and study of! the art of arts, 
It contains 200 elezant illustrative pen- 
” « Movement,” “Speed,” “Muscle,” * Measurement,” “Angle,” 


and explanation of all the Figures, Small Letters, and Cap. 
making a total of 300 pp. 


substantially bound in FULL CLOTH, 
but in order to,introduce this 


first served, 


KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Logan, Kansas. 
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SCHOOL SEATING. 


The Boston School Committee has given the subject of school 
seating close attention and employed a specialist to make an ex- 
haustive report. From this report, which has been prepared by 
Charles L. Scudder, M.D., we reproduce in this issue some of the 
essential points, tegether with illastrations. 

The accompanying engravings will best serve to illustrate a few 
of the faulty positions taken because of the disproportion between 
child, seat, and desk. The models used assumed attitudes familiarly 
seen in the schoolrooms such as 

(1) The cramping of the legs, due to a small desk and chair, 
and also the forced flexion of the trunk and neck. 

(2) The asymmetry of the body when supported unequally, as 
when the child sits on his knee and foot. 

(3) A cramped position, the running of the neck forward, the 
curling of the legs and feet under the chair, thus removing the 
natural support to steady the trunk. 

(4) A too high desk, forcing the shoulders up and the head 
forward. 

(5) A too high desk and small seat, with a slouching down and 
consequent arching backward of the whole spine, causing one form 
of round shoulders. 

(6) A very common position induced by a cramping of the legs, 
both antero-posterior, lateral, and rotary deformity being present. 

(7) A malposition assumed in writing when sitting improperly. 

(8) A‘not very uncommon mal position, which presents not only an 
antero-posterior, but also a lateral and rotary deformity. 

We reprint a letter from Doctor Scudder: 


MARLBORO'ST., Boston, Jan. 26, 1894. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education: 


Since my investigations into the seating of the school population 
of Boston, I have been convinced of the very great necessity for 
the use of proper desks and chairs in the public schools, that is, 
desks and chairs adjastable to the sitting height of the pupil. This 
necessity is based upon the fact that the child during the school age 
is especially susceptible to harm from mal-position. The spine and 
bones of the trunk are soft, and can be easily moulded at this age. 
Therefore, occupying seats and desks improperly constructed in 
size and shape, which constantly invite the child to a bad position, 
will in time tend to distort the child. These distortions will become 
permanent deformities as the child grows. 

It is hard to awaken the school boards of the country to the im- 
portance of this need for properly constructed seats and desks, 
chiefly, I think, because the results of poor seating are obscure and 
unrecognized. It was very difficult in my investigations to point 
to any great number of children of whom it could be said that they 
were deformed because of poor seating. But it was easy to discover 
many who were showing evidences of beginning deformity, an- 
doubtedly originated —set a-going—by mal-position, caused by 
improper seats. 

I concluded from my study of school seating, that it is as impor- 
tant for a achool board to provide its schoolrooms with adjustable 
desks and seats as it is to provide good ventilation and perfect 


hi 
eT school board could see as distinctly the direfal subsequent 
results in deformity, started during school! life by faulty attitudes, 
as they can see the bad effects of insufficient oxygen in a school- 
room, it would not be long before our schools would be provided 
with suitable furniture. 

Then there is another point of a great deal of importance, which 
I think is overlooked in this connection, and that is this: That 
even if a school board does introduce adjustable seats and deska 
into ite schoolrooms, usually there is no provision made for adjust- 
ing these seats and desks to the various sizes of children. The 
desks are allowed to be used exactly as were the old, non-adjast- 

_ able desks. So that it seems to me of a great deal of importance 
to provide a person who understands the management of these 
desks, whose duty it shall be, at the beginning of every term, to 
adjust them to the children who are to occupy them. This very 
properly can be done by an intelligent janitor, under the super- 
vision of the teacher in each room. 

There are many desks manufactured. Before selecting any one 
pattern, I believe the whole field should be carefully gone over, and 
the relative merits of each atyle of desk considered. If this is done, 
I think that today,—there may be some better one manufactured 
later,—but today it will be found that the Chandler adjustable 
chair and desk is the best on the market. It is manufactured by 
the company of the same name, in Boston. 

The advantages of the Chandler adjustable chair and desk are 
these: The chair and desk are each adjustable to any height, 
within the narrowest limite possible. This adjustment is man- 
aged without set screws, and hence is very durable. It is arranged 


by a strong bolt, the slides being bevelled, so that 


Illustrations of Deformities Caused by Improper Desks. 


the heavier the pupil, the more solid will be the 


scat. This is an advantage. No pupil can, by] PDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


moving or sitting in the chair, loosen it; it is 
always firm and solid. 

The construction of the back of any chair is of 
importance. The support should come at the 
emall of the back, low down, oppositethe hips; 
the shoulders need much less support than the 
lower back. This is accomplished by the Chandler 
chair The slope of the desk is of much less im- 
portance, but in this particular deek ia all that 
could be desired. The slope of the seat is such 
that, if the child is compelled to sit with the side 
toward the desk in writing,—that is, with the feet 
in the aisle,—the hips are not thrown out of their 
normal plane. 

The sooner all manufacturers follow the example 
of the Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Com- 
pany, in providing school furniture manufactured 
upon a scientific basis, the better will it be for 
the manvfacturers themselves, from a financial 
point of view, and the community will appreciate 
the improvement; and those having to deal with 
spinal deformity in its incipient stage will look in 
some other direction for the cause, than to improp- 
erly constructed seats and desks. 

Truly yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES L. ScupDER. 


— The photograph of a boy never looks like him 
no one ever saw a boy as clean as he is in 
a photograph.—Aichison Globe, 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 23-24: Central Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Bloomington. 
March 28-31; North Nebraska Teachers’ Associ- 
ation; Columbus. 
March 29-30: Wyoming State Teachers’ Assoc, ; 
Rawlins. 
April 4-6: Indiana Southern Assoc. ; Rockport. 
April 5-6: Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation: Menomonie, 
April) 5—7: Northeast and Southeast Kansas 
Teachers’ Association; Lawrence. 
April 5-7: Northern Indiana Assoc. ; Frankfort. 
April 6-7: Mass. Association of Classical and 

High School Teachers; Boys’ Latin School 

Building, Boston. 

May 4-5: Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Bridgeport, Conn. 
CALIFORNIA, 

The San Francisco Examiner gave all the echool 
children of San Francisco, numbering about 25,- 
000, free passes to the Mid- winter Fair on Feb 23. 
Last year this paper sent twenty-one pupils to the 
Columbia Exposition. One was sent to the Paris 
World’s Fair by the same journal. 

Prof, Gustav Larsson lectured to the students of 
Los Angeles Normal in January. 


— A trial trip—Disagreement of the jury, 


George Cable lectured to the stadents of Chico 
Normal, Joaquin Miller delivered a lecture on 


** Student Life at Oxford.’ Professor Browr, 
Professor Gayley, President Jordan of Stanford 
President Kellogg of California, Gen. W. H 
Barnes, and Hon. J. P. Irish will favor the school 
before the close of the term. 

Tuesday, March 13, was Teachers’ Day at 
Sunset ’’City. 


GEORGIA, 

Augusta has reélected Lawton B. Evans as 
saperintendent. His address at Richmond gives 
satisfaction throughout the state. 

a The new quarterly payment law is quite a step 
in advance for the educational interests of the state. 
ILLINOIS, 

All teachers in this state must hereafter hold a 


Mr. Epwin JONES, 462 Patnam Avenue, N. 
Y., is conceded to be one of the most reliable and 


successful European Toorists’ Agents in America. 
Read his card in the JOURNAL of this week. 
There is nothing more restful and usefal for a 
teacher than a vacation trip to Europe. Mr. 
Jones’ experience fits him to open the Old World 
with its new scenes and ite historic places to the 
best advantage of the educator. Send for the 
Itineraries of Mr. Jonea’s tours; they will present 
features of great intereat to thcs« contemplating a 
trip to Europe. He announces 3 tours for 
Varying in price from $320 to $750. Remember 
his address, 462 Patnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


European 
Travel. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS. 


If you think of going to Europe, send at 
once for the latest circular with full partic- 
ulars. ‘th 

Mr. A. E. Winsuip has arranged ne 
Henry Gaze & Sons for the best possible 
service for teachers and others at the least 

ssible price. 
will be accompanied by W. 
Sheldon, H.C. Parker of the Dwight Schoo!, 
Boston, and George Parker Winship of Har- 
vard College. d 

The prices range from $190 upwards, a0 
the excursions enable one to choose ay 
phase of European sight-seeing desired. 

Address A. E. WINSHIP, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


GENTS WANTED. 
A 


D PUB. 
NEW ENGLAN 
3 Bomerset St., Boston. 
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certificate from the county superintendent of 
schools in the county in which they teach. 


MISSOURI. 


President Osborne of the Warrensburg State 
Normal is away on a month’s visit to the normal 
schools in the east 

The Report of the Committee of Ten ie ably 
discussed by Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kaneas 
City in the March number of the Missouri School 
Journal. This article should be read by all teach- 
ers interested in the report. 


NEW YORK. 


The New York Society of Pedugogy announces 
the following lectures for this month: March 5, 
7, 19—‘' Arithmetic in Grammar Grades, Edward 
A. Page; March 7 and 21—‘‘ History of Peda- 
gogy,”’ J. W. Davis; March 14 and 26—‘‘ Free- 


hand Movement in Writing,’’ J. T. Nicholson; |. 


March 28—‘' Language Work in the Primary,’’ 
E. D. Farrell. The School of Pedagogy was in- 
vited to a paper by Gen. Francis A. Walker, which 
will be read at the residence of Mrs. Henry Draper 
on March 10. The subject of the general’s paper 
was ‘‘ The Relation of Professional and Technical 
in General Education. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Professor Louis Bail, for. cerly of Yale, died in 

Newark recently. ~ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pittsburg makes no salary distinction between 
ladies and gentlemen doing the eame work. There 
are two ladies and one gentleman drawing salaries 
of $2000, and seven gentlemen and six ladies 
at $1800. 

Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, the well-known 
pone teacher, goes from the University of 

ennsylvania to the presidency of the Central 
High School of Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE 


Oak Grove Seminary. Vassalboro, received last 
week a fine bell for the belfry. the donor being 
Mrs. Eleanora S. Woodman of Portland. 

Kents Hill had a fine send off in Boston last 
week at a banquet at the Tremont House at which 
ninety-nine old stadents feasted with Charles B. 
Fillebrown as president, A. E. Nickerson as secre- 
tary and A. E. Winship as toast master. The 
official utterance wae that of the new president 
D-. C. W Gallagher who made a treat hit captur- 
ing the audience who believe in him es a worthy 
man to follow in the footeteps of the sainted Dr. 
H. P. Torsey. The first formal address was by 
J. W. V. Rich, principal of one of the grammar 
schools of Providence. Ocher addresses were 
made by Rev. Dr. R G. Green of Providence, Rev. 
Charles A. Littlefiald, George H. Hinman, EK. S. 
French of Springfield, Prof. C. H. Fernald of 
Amherst, D. F. Crane of Somerville. The « fficers 
_ for next year are Charles R Magee of Boston, 
president; Mrs. J. F. Sp: fford, vice president ; 
and Dr. H: L. Shepard, secretary. 

Mies Lizzie Bailey of D.xter, Me., has been 
teacbiog school continuously for 44 years. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Harvard Teachers’ Association held its 
annpal meeting at Sever Hall, Cambridge, last 
Satarday. Prof. N.S. Shaler presidad. Addresses 
were made by Supt. E. P. Seaver of Boston, Pres. C. 


Teachers Co-Operative Agency, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Teachers, do you want to teach in a milder cli 
mate for a few years ? Do you want better salaries 
ora different location ? e can help you. Okla- 
homa Territory is demanding Superintendents, prin- 
cipals, etc. More than 4060 vacancies in Texas each 
year. We reach the great South and West. Write 
us for circulars. Bex 407. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 


preparation of 


\ W. BAKER & COS 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ithas more than three times 
j | the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


W. Eliot Prof. W. G. Farlow, and E. H. Hall of 
Harvard, Editor H. E Scudder of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Miss Jennie M. Armes of Boston, Profs. 
Byron Groce and J. Y. Bergen, Jr., of the Boston 
Latin School, Meesrs. W. F. Bradbury, Ray Greene 
Holing, and C. W. Parmenter of Cambridge. 
Dinner was served at the Colonial Club. Officers 
for the next year are: President—E. I. Goodwin 
of Newton; Vice-President—A. L. Goodrich of 
Salem; Secretary—Paul Hanus of Harvard. Ex- 
tended abstracts of the papers will appear in the 
JOURNAL next week. 

Radcliffe College will receive $5,000 by the will 
of the late Gen. Edward W. Hincks, a native of 
Orrington, Me. 

The board of education of Plainfield has ap- 
poivted a committee to confer with architects and 
secure plans for a new high school building, to cost 
$75,000. 

The closing of the Boston evening schools, Fri- 
day evening, March 9, was marked by brilliant 
educational and social gatherings. The Evening 
High School granted diplomas to five and certifi 
cates to 700, which closed an unusually successful 
year. The total number admitted were 22,000 ; the 
average attendance was 700. The early part of the 


“Looking Better 


feeling better— 
better in every- 
way. There's 
more consolation 
in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. To get 
back flesh and 
spirits is every- 
thing. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough— it fortifies 
the system AGAINST coughs and colds. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


The Largest and the Best. 
The Oldest and the Broadest. 


program was given over to the presentation of certifi- 
cates and appropriate addresses by the well-known 
educators, Dr. Benjamin Terry ; Head Master Pres- 
ident Pettigrove ot the school committee; Isaac F. 
Paul, chairman of committee on evening schools ; 
James F, Murpby, chairman; and Robt. E. Bab- 
son, head master of the English High School. 
The rest of the evening was spent in reunion and 
social diversions. ——The Franklin Evening Gram- 
mar School, one of the largest in New England, 
graduated about seventy out of an average attend- 
avce of 400. Appropriate exerciees cccupied the 
+vening; an original poem was read in commemor- 
ation of Mies F. Keyes’ twenty-five years of faith- 
fal service by Mrs. Emma Belle Huse. Farther 
interesting features of the program were readings 
by the popular artist, Miss Belle M. McDiarmid, 
Miss Alida H. Brooks, and Miss Lulu Cutter, 
assisted by the Brimmer School orchestra. The 
presentation to the teachers of some handsome 
gifte by the pupils was an enjoyable surprise to all. 


CONNECTICUT, 


A summer school of art is to be established in 
Old Lyme for the coming season, by the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, under the direction 
of Joseph H Boston. 

Professor Richardson of Amherat College gave 
an illustrated lecture on the ‘‘ Passion Play” at 
the Hotchkies School, Lakeville, Sunday evening- 

The public were invited, and many availed 
themselves of the opportunity. 

The public schools of Salisbury close March 22, 
for a ten days’ vacation. 

Prin. J. E. Marvin of the Lakeville High Grade 
School expects to spend the summer abroad. He 
will join the midsummer vacation excursion or- 
ganized by A. E. Winship. 

Miss Carrie Taylor has been engaged to teach 
in the Calkins District School, Sharon Center, 
Mies Scott having resigned. 

The plans and specifications of the vew Yale 
Law School building have just been completed 
out. The building is to be located on Elm Street, 
near the Divinity School, and will cost $150,000. 
It is to have a facade of Tuckahoe marble, of 
elaborate design. It wil be 90 feet wide and 50 


deep. The bailding wil! consist of two sections : 
the rear section will be 80 feet front by 90 deep. 
It is expected that the building will be completed 
in about a year, and will be the finest law school 
building in the country. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 


value to us ana to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our associatioy, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find ** just the right position,’’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


A SAMPLE LETTER, 
‘You will find enclosed twenty cents in stamps 
and coupons for Parte 5 and 6. I have received 
the first four parte, and am delighted with them. 


I intend to take the whole serieg.’’ 


ing and graphic description from his pen. 


These Photographs 


Special 


ward the parts directly to the subscribers. 
the receipt of the order and the delivery of 
your name and address in full. 


many coupons as you order parts. 


Don’t send us an order for two or three parts on one coupon. 
Write your name and address on each coupon. 
s this is practically a distribution at cost for the benefit o 

send through agents or in any way except as specified in this announcement. 

Remember that for 10 CENTS AND ONE COUPON you Can get any part you desire, and 
will be under no obligation to take any other part. 

If you do not wish to send for each part separately, you can send for several parts at 
one time, inclosing a coupon and Io cents for each part ordered. 


PARTS 1 TO 9 ARE NOW READY. 
We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 


If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 
call their attention to this opportunity. 
months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


The JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


Orders for the first parts already into the thousands. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have been 
selected by JoHN L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest- 
The photographs are contained in sixteen port- 
folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 


A five 


are Object Lessons. 


Your children, by studying them, will obtain A WIDER KNOWLEDGE and A CLEARER CON- 
CEPTION of the famous cities of the world than they could get in any other way. 


INotice. 


Remember that all mail orders are sent by us to the publishers in Chicago, who for 


Consequently a oe of a few days between 
the part is unavoidable. Be careful to give 


You must send us as 


our readers, we cannot 


Beginning July 9, 1894. 
Academic Departments: Five Weeks. 


14 Instructors. « 18 Instructors. 
Four Weeks. 


Emerson College of Oratory: Pres. O.°W"'narersow ana Faculty. 


The attendance for the last few years has been over 600, from 44 States and Territories, mak- 
ing this by far the largest Summer School in the United States. 


ta" SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full informatian in regard to the outlines of work in all 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALEM, MAss, 
A. W. EDSON, Mgr. School of Methods, WoRcESTER, MAss, 


The National Summer School 


Of Methods, Science, Oratory, Literature, Etc. 
AT CLENS FALLS, N.Y., BETWEEN SARATOGA AND LAKE CEORCE. 


Tenth Annual Session will begin Tuesday, July 17, ’94. 


Practical, Progressive, Helpful, Social. 
Over 4000 Students representing 48 States and Territories have been present. 


A LARGE FACULTY OF EXPERTS ENGAGED. 
Now is the time to FORM CLUBS and save expenses. Circulars ready giving full particulars. 
Address 


Seventeenth Annual Session. 


School of Methods: 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. ¥., 
Cc. KING, Boston Highlands, Miass., 


} Managers. 


send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 
with the number on your coupon. (The first coupon appeared in the JOURNAL of Jan. 18.) 

It ts not too late to begin now. Many readers have asked if Coupons will con- 
tinue to appear in the Yournal long enough to allow those who are just beginning to 
save them and who haven’t the back numbers of the paper to complete the series. 
Our answer is that every opportunity will be given to those who begin now. If any 
have hesitated on that account they need hesitate no longer. 

When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album ever 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 
Send me Part Nod, 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
The History of Australiaand New Zealand ° 
Legends of the Micmacs__.. 
Studies aod Notes in Philology and Literature. 
Elementary Meteorology ° ° 
Bill Nye’s History of the United States . F 
Dictionary of Political Economy . 
Pain. Fl-asure, and Aesthetics 


Religion in History and in Modern Life. 
Secularism: [ts Progress and Its Morals . 
Social Kngland . ° 
A History of the Mental Growth of Mankind in 
Among the Matabele . 
A Poet’s Portfolio’. ° 
In Exile and Other Stories ° 
Rembrandt (2 vols) . 


Practical Methods in Microscopy . 
A Modern Love Story . 


The Rose of Paradise 


Author. Publisher Price. 
Sutherland Longmans, Green & Co, N = $ 90 
Rand 8 50 
Henckles Ginn & Co. Boston 65 
Davis ss os 270 
Nye J.B. Lipotnsets Co, Phila. 2 00 
Palgrave Macmi & Co, New York 1 00 
Marshall 3 00 
Kidd “ 2 50 
Fairbairn-Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, N Y 1 50 
Bonham G. P. Putnam’s Sons, a 1 75 
Traill bed 3 50 

rnegie eming H. 

Story Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 00 
Foote “ 1 25 
Michel Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 15 00 
Heath The Century Co, ” 1 50 
Clark D. OC. Heath & Co, Boston 1 60 
Orcutt Chas. H Kerr & Co, Chicago 

Pyie Harper & Bros, New York 50 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD INSTITUTE. 

The seventeenth annual session of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer [nstitate will open at Cottage 
City, Mass., Jaly 9th, with three full courses,— 
one in Elocution and Oratory (4 weeks); School 
of Methods (4 weeke); and Academic Department 
(5 weeks). 

Among the instructor are George I. Aldrich, 
Arthur N. Mowry, Henry T. Bailey, F. F. Mur- 
dock, C. E. Meleney, Lucy Wheelcck, A. C. Boy- 
den, Freidrick Zatchmann, Anna E. Hills, Z. X. 
Snyder, Matilda Mitchell, Wm. L. Bryan, A. W. 

Edson, Edward S. Burgess, Harriet L. Rice, 
Walter S. Gocdenongh, T. Frederick Hopkins, 
Ross Turner, C. Wesley Emerson, Danie! Dor 
chester, J. Geddes, Marshall L. Perrin, Carlton 
C. Stetson, J. W. McDonald, George H. Howard, 
Amelia M. Watson, Hartrig Nissen, and Everett 
Schwartz. Last year the school numbered 400 
from thirty-three states and territories, It does 
thorongh school work. 

Martha’s Vineyard is one of the most delightf .] 
and inexpensive seaside resorts on the Atlantic 
Coast. The place combines the attraction of sea- 
shore and country, with the conveniences of the 
city close at hand. Claes work will be so arranged 
that those who wish may enjoy sea- bathing which 
is comfortable and safe at ali hours of the day. 

The permanent euccess of this school is a credit 
to the management, Dr. W. A. Mowry, president 
and to the instractors who have stood by the work 
for many years. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER 
MEETING. 


The « ficial bulletin of the second session of the 
University Extension Sammer School Meeting an- 
nounces in addition to the lecture courses in the 
departments of literature, science, history, and 
art, that there will be this year three or more dis- 
tinctly organized and parallel series of lecture 
courses. Of these one is that of pedagogy. Dr. 
Frank McMurry, Professor of Pedagogy in the 
State University of Illir ois, will be at the head of 
this department, and will himself deliver a course 
of perhaps twenty lectures. Several additional 
lecture courses and conferences on live educational! 
topics will be arranged. 

A department of American history will embody 
lecture courses from Prof. W. H. Mace of Syra 
cuse University, Dr. Edward Everett Hale of 
Boston, and Prof. J. B McMaster of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. This department will be en- 
riched als» by historical excursions on Saturdays, 
and will find its climax in the week’s pilgrimage 
which is planned for the first week of August. It 
will take in the historic localities of Trenton, 
Tarrytown, Westnoint, Hartford, Boston, Dor- 
chester, Salem, Cambridge, Somerville, Lexington, 
Concord, and Plymouth. 


G. W. HoLpEN, president of the Holden Pa- 
tent Book Cover Co., invites attention to his 
card in this issue of the Journal, setting forth the 
merits of their book-cover, which has successfully 
stood the test of ten years in constant use in towns 
and cities where free text-books have been adop- 
ted. In 1893 over one million of them were used, 
being considered indispensable for the main pur 
pose of economy in the reduction of appropriations 
for echool booke, aside from removing the chief 
objection to free text-books, i. ¢. the transfer of 
soiled books from one echolar to another (by pre 
viously putting on a new, clean cover). 


Benches, Tools and Supplies. 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send 
ing a new yearly subscription 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO, 3 Somerset St , Boston. 


he EYE’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSURBED, Our home 


treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 


SAMPLE LETTERS. 


‘* Your work of fice art (John L. Stoddard’s) is 
ahead of any I have yet seen. I have No. 1 and 
2, and now wish No. 3.’”’—Subscriber in Ohio. 


‘*T enclose « upons and stamps for Parts 1V. & 
V. of the Stoddard Art Series. Having for many 
years taken the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, I am 
glad of this favorable opportunity of securing so 
many cuts of the photographs of world famous 
places for the benefit of my pupils.” — Subscriber, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Teacher: What is the meaning of the word 
sontiguous ?”’ 

Prpil: Dunno, 

Teacher: It means ‘‘touching.’”? Give an ex- 
ample of a sentence containing the word. 

/'up:l (after a prolonged mental struggle): The 
‘*Babes in the Woods”’ is a very contiguous story. 
— Worthington’s Magazine. 

For the relief and cure of a cold in the head 
there is more potency in Ely’s Cream Balm than 
in anything e!se it ie possible to preacribe. This 
preparation has for yeara past been making a 
brilliant success as a remedy for cold in the head, 
catarrh, and hay fever. Used in the initial stages 
of these complaints Cream Balm prevents any seri- 
ous development of symptoms, while almost num- 
berless cases are on record of radical cures of 
chronic catarrh and bay fever after all other treat- 
ments have proved of no avail. 


CHICAGO ASSURANCE—A small boy in one of 
Marsbal! Field’s stores in Chicago approached his 
employer and asked for ao advance in salary. 
‘* How much are you getting a week now said the 
merchant. ‘‘Four Dollars and a half, sir.’’ 
‘And bow old are you?” ‘* Twelve, sir.”’ ‘‘Why, 
my boy, at your age I wasn’t paid that mi: ch.’’ 
‘* Well,’ maybe you weren’t worth it to the firm 
you were working for, but I think I am.’’ 
ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
and stop 


save Baggage Express and Hire, 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Oen- 
ra 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
agwords per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
ttages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
tan live better for less money at the Grand Union 
iotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Wanted Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their 
spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications 
to write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commis- 
sions, and furnish all necessary 


supplies free of cost. 
Address 


AGENCY DEPT. 


New Pusuisuine Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern Collegiate Preparatory School, next 
autumn, & native French lady teacher, to teach 
French and German. The ition offers perma- 
nence and a good salary to the accepted candidate. 


Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
ORCU Manag 
TT, er, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Romerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies a 
Children,—good will and furniture — in A delightful 
New England oy, Foe particulars apply to 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The March New England Magazine has for 
ita frontispiece a charming fall page picture On 
the Upper Connecticut.” The illustrated articles 
are: ‘* Vermont at the World’s Fair,” by H. M. 
Melntyre, illustrated by photographs; ‘* Pioneers 
of Southern Literature,’’ illustrated by portraits, 
by S. A. Link; “* Christian Socialiam,’’ with por- 
trait of author, by Rev. Phillip Stafford Moxom ; 
“Spring Days at Naseau,’’ by Wm. Howe Downes; 
‘* Exeter and its Academy,” by Alice Brown. and 
‘6 Holbern’s Portraits.’”’ by Abby Farwell Ferry. 
The other articles are ‘‘ Experiences During Many 
Years,’ by Berj. Penhallow Shillaber; Our 
Common Schools and Farmers,’”’ by E. P. Howell ; 
‘‘ A Tardy Compensation,” a story, by Mary L. 
Adams; ‘‘The Fabian Scciety,’’ by William 
Clarke,’’ and ‘‘A Soul’s Debt,’’ a story, by Alice 
Brown. ‘The poems are by G. G. Rogers, ‘‘ The 
Crape on the Door’’; Alice Brown, ‘A West 
Country Lover’; Roscoe C. E. Brown, “ Two 
Rhymes,” and one by Arthur L. Salmon on 
‘* Homelessness.’? The Editor's Table and Omni- 
bus Department are excellent. Price, $3. year; 
single copy, 25 cents. Boston: 5 Park Square. 
Warren A. Kellogg, Pablisher. 


— The Homiletic Review for March is of ¢xcep- 
tional strength and interest. Opening the Review 
Section is a paper by Dr. Newman Smyth, on 
‘*Labor Problems for Palpit Discussion,” in 


which the writer points out certain responsibilities 
and rest: ictions pertaining to the pulpit discussion 
of labor problems. ‘‘The Decline of Prayer- 
meeting ’’ is the theme of a contribution by Dr. 
Edward Judson. Rev. G. B. F. Hallock writes 
upon the question of “ Pastor’s Assistant or Asso- 
ciate,’’ presenting the view that the establishment 
of such a relation is apt to be fraught with benefit 
to pastor and church as well as the associate. Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt has a euggestive article on ‘‘ The 
Person of Christ.’? The Sermonic Section is de- 
voted almost exclasively to Passion and Easter 
sermons by eminent Amer.can, British, and Ger- 
man preachers. The acciological article of the 
month is contributed by Rev. Edgar Grim Miller, 
and treats of the subject, ‘‘ The Relation of the 
Church to Socialism.’’ The remaining sections 
bave their usual interest. Fonk & Wagnalls Co. 
New York: ¢3 00 per year. 


—The March Review of Reviews has some special 
features, and devotes epace to ‘‘ New York’s New 
Constitution,’ ‘‘ Clara Barton and the Red Cross 


Movement,’’ and to ‘ Geo. W. Childs as a Giver.’’ 
The frontispiece is a picture of Professor Bill 
rorth’s Clinic,’’ followed by The Progress of the 
World, devoted to the questions at issue in Brazil, 
Arctic Exploration, Gladstone’s Probable Retire- 
ment, Kaiser William’s Reconciliation with Bie- 
mark, Afriean Affairs, American Congress, etc. 
The portraits are numerous, and the Record of 
Events and leading articles of the month are of 
special interest thie month. Mr. Stead appears in 
the story of ‘‘ The World’s Parliament of Reli- 
gions. Price, $2.50 a year; single copy, 25 cents. 
New York: 13 Astor Place. 


— The Treasury of Religious Thought for March 
makes its appearance with a table of contents ¢x- 
cellent in every particular. Professor Howe's por- 
trait forms the frontispiece, and his instructive 
sermon is the initial article of the number. A 
view of Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me., is 
also given, and an appropriate biographical sketch 
of Professor Howe. The second article is a char- 
acteristic sermon by Dr. Charles H. Parkharst, on 
‘* Samaritanism a Part of the Universal Creed.” 


HELP IS OF FEnr 
and is guaranteed, 
every nervous, delicate 
woman, by Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite rescription, 

Remember this—if you 
apy don’t get the help that’s 

romised, there's noth. 

I emale com- 
plaint,” irregularity. or 
weakness, and in every 
exhausted condition of 
the female system, if the 
“ Prescription ” ever fails to benefit or cure, 
your money is returned. Bearing - down 
pains, internal inflammation and ulceration, 
weak back, and all kindred ailments are com- 

letely cured by it. It’s a marvelous remedy 
- nervous and general debility, Chorea, or 
St. Vitus’s Dance, Insomnia, or Inability to 
Sleep, Spasms, Convulsions or Fits, and hag 
often, by restoring the womanly functions, 
cured cases of insanity. 


For more than 25 a. Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy has cured the worst cases of Chronic 
Catarrh in the Head. The makers of this 
medicine are willing to promise that they'll 
cure your case or they'll pay you 
cash. By all druggists. 


Other full sermons are by Reva. W. W. Taylor, 
A. B Vaughan, and J. Rabinowitz. ‘ The Criti- 
cal Aspects of Foreign Mission” is discussed by 
Professor Witherspoon, and Dr. Cuyler describes 
‘*Three of the Famous Hymn Writers’’ he has 
known. ‘* The Palpit and Politics” is the theme 
of an article by Dr. Kyle, and ‘ Immigration and 
Naturalization’? the Rev. B. W. Williams’ topic, 
Drs. Gifford and Temple farnish excellent 
‘* Thoughts on Prayer.’’ Editorial topics include 
Praying and Hearing, Manifest Attention, Good 
Hearing, Prompt Attendance, The Andrew and 
Phillip Society, and Au Ethical Revival. All the 
departments are fi'led with the usual care and ex- 
cellence. $2.50 a year. E. B. Treat, New York. 


— Outing for March is an interesting and {ively 
illustrated number. The contents are as follows: 
‘* The Pagliaccio’s Ccurtship,’’ by Jean Porter 
Radd; Lenz's World Tour”; Modern Canoe 
Bailding for Amateurs,’ by H. L. Strobridge; 
‘*The Rize of the Bottom Rail,’ by Jno. A. Wil- 
liams, Jr.; ‘‘A Leopard Hunt in Ceylon,”’ by F. 
Fi zroy Dixon; “ Dack Shooting in a City,’’ by 
Herman Rave; “‘ Rowing at Yale and Hervard,”’ 
by J. Ralph Finlay; ‘‘In Aztec Land Awheel,” 
bv T. Philip Terry; ‘‘ The Boston Terrier,’’ by 
Charles F. Leland; ‘‘ Climbing in the Alps,’’ by 
Chas. E. Thomson; ‘‘ The First Corps Cadets, 
M. V. M.,”’ by Arthur L. Spring; ‘* The History 


ELY’S 


CATARRH 


Is quickly absorbed. 


Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Hieals the Sores. 
Protects the Mem- 
brane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Sepses of Taste 
and Smell. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggirts; by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 


Sown above ane 
wm Length Bais 


is easily handled on the common desk. 


surprise and please you. 


Easier to Write, 
Easier to Read, 
Easier to Learn, 
Is the verdict of thoughtful teachers 
everywhere in regard to upright 
penmanship. 


> Vuile’s series of three books presents 


this system in its most practical form. 
Good judges say it is just the thing. 
By a larger page and an arrangement 
of copies different from the old-style 
books, it gives short copies and four 
times as many of them, and yet the book 
Other new features in these books wil! 


Try the new books in your Spring term. 


Price, post-paid : one book 15 cents, $1.50 per dozen. A sample set (threé 
books) with a view to introduction will be mailed to any address for 38 cents. 
Address : 


E. O. VAILE, 


Oak Park (Chicago), Ill. 


Pablisher “ Intelligence’? and ‘‘ The Week’s Carrent.”’ 


others fail.” “Hundreds convinced. Pamphlet free, 
No Kisk. Address THE EYE, Glens Falis, N. ¥ 


N. E. Bureau of Educatio 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AND 
ERHORN & OC, 
SCHOOL 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 
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a Cross-Country Ranning in ” by E. H. 
Baynes; “Graining the Tarpon,” by Willis B. 
Hobbe; the usual editorials, poems, records, ete. 


— The American Journal of Politics bas in ite 
March number very important articles. The 
‘6 Disease of Charity ’’ is ably presented by Bolton 


Hall, E:xq.; Gen. C. C. Andrews has a contribu- 

i ll Demoralizing Influence of the Spoils 
System ’’; in Study of Alexander Hamilton,” 
by Dr. H. #. Barnes, this statesman is portrayed 
in a light different from that in which he is com- 
monly seen; ‘‘ Dead Men’s Shoes ard Who Spall 
Wear Them,’’ is the title of a finely written article 
by Mr. John F. Hame; C. W. Boyd Mackay con- 
tributes a criticism on the single tax question. 
Among the other subjects discussed are ** Causes 
of Financial Depressions,”’ ‘‘The Lawyer as a 
Pablic Se:vant,’? ‘‘ Do our Common Schools Edu- 
cate?’’ “ Bimetaliem,’”’ ‘‘ Immigration,’’ ‘‘ Bal- 
ance of Trade,”’ and “ Repudiation.’”’ Price, $3 00 
per year; 25 centa per copy. New York City: 
Andrew J. Palm & Co., 114 Nassau street. 


— ‘Cold Hands and Feet is the subject of a 
timely article by Dr. W. H. Flint, in the February 
ary number of Babyhood, The writer contends that 


habitually cold bands and feet are always a symp- 
tom of disturbed health ,and ought to be brought 
to the noti eof a physician. The departments of 
‘* Baby’s Wardrobe,’’ ‘* Narsery Helps and Nov- 
elties,’’ ‘* Mother’s Parliament’’ and ‘' N 
Problems ”’ are as usual, full of practical hints to 
yo'ng mothers. $100 a year. Babyhood Pab- 
lishing Company, New York. 


Pall Mall Magazine, for March; terms, $300 a 
year. New York: International News Co. 
The Aren®, for March; terms, $5.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: The Arena Pub. Co. 
The Chautauquan, for March; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 
March; terms, $2.00 a 


Werner’s Magazine, for 
year. New York: EdgarS Werner. 

New England Magazine, for March; terms $2.00 a 
year. Boston. 

The Eclectic, for March ; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

The New World. for March; terms, $3 00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Outing. for March; terms, $300 a year. New 
York: 239 Fifth Ave. 
Our Day, for January and February; terms, $1.00 

ear. ston: 28 Beacon St. 

ucational Review, for March; terms, $3.00 a 

year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for March; 
terms, $5.00 a year Philadelphia: The Franklin 


Institute. 
year. 


Overland Monthly, for March; terms 
San Francisco: Overland Monthly Pub. 


| 


Money is easily earned 


by teachers who represent our 
educational publications at Insti- 
tutes and Summer Normals. 


For terms, territory, etc., 


Address 
AGENCY DEPT. 


New Co., 
3 Somere~+ St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational Institutions. 


TUITION ; special offer to boy, girl, teacher; 
if sena stamp, name paper, Not run for profit ; 
all college or busines branches,from Greek and 

telegr’y to the three R’s. 

the coming year. Address SEMINARY, 


Fit for telegr’y places; 880 sure 
Granville, N.Y. 

Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest e 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to [nstitute of Techuology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities Law and Medical Schools, etc. 

Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 

TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoos. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


i STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 


Principal, D. B. HaGarR, Ph D. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
‘or botn sexes. 


For Catalogues, address 
J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


salary of ten thousand dollars a year for a woman teacher would have seemed peapotienens a few years ago 
a we can secure it if we can find the woman The chairman of the nominsting committee made 1 ersona 
application tous It is not a question of salary,” he said “ but of the woman. We would rather pay ten thousand 
dollare than less if she is worth it.” We are not over-confident of finding her. We mentioned some of the best 
women-teachers to him. A'lof them had been considered and upon cne of them the lot migbt possibly fall. But 
there were points in which she did not quite meet the ide»! of the committee. In fact the right woman is not now 
in the front rank. She is doing quiet work in a mod. $1 0 000 ered. ihatwas why hecametous. Ifthe choice 
est way in some secluded school, and must be discov- ’ must be made from those already known to be 
good teachers, he wouldn’s need to come to an agency. We wish we knew where she is. Perhaps some reader of 
thiscan help us “ First a womau, then « lady, then as much more as you can get.” All this, of course: this is one 
old motto, on which our success has been based. But this must be a grand woman—such a woman among women 
as Mark Hopkins was ama! among men. And a lady who has or wiil acquire social distinction—be recognized as 
pre-eminently a lady. And there must be considerable more to get too. Dear, dear, when she has 
been found it will be as easy to say, “‘ why of course.” But just now, we are puzzied. WOMAN 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-0 erative Association 6034 Woodlawn Av. 


p CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. 


We have more than twice as many vacancies as we had 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
one year sgo this time. Salaries good, positions, many 
ef them very desirable. New Hand Book gives full 


For September, 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EACHERS’ AGENCY. “ind Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has ed a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administratio 


the spring ani Autumn as well, Hence now is emphatically the time for all who seek positions or 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
L. B LANDIS, Manager, “ Extensive and unusual facilities.’’ 


The Week’s 


Current. 


A clean, condensed, non-partisan, 8-page, weekly news journal of 


important current events and discussions of timely topics. 


Events 


and topics treated, not in the scrappy, patch-work manner of some 


papers, but in complete and comprehensive articles. 


from all sensational or partisan 
adapted for use in schools. 


Entirely free 


matter. No other paper so well 


No other so widely used. 


For Supplementary Reading. 
Study of Current Events. 
Supplementary Geography. 
Supplementry History. 
Composition Work. 
Acquiring Useful Information. 
Training for Intelligent Citt- 
senship. 


TR 


Spring Term. 
OFFER 


FOR NEW CLUBS. 


For Cultivating True Amert- 
canism. 

Developing Love of Country. 

Cultivating Habit of Thought- 
Sul Reading. 

Creating a Desire to Study 
Current Affairs. 

Stimulating a Taste for Solia 
Reading. 


IAL 


In order to induce a trial 


of the WeExk’s CurrENT twenty 


copies for any ten weeks, ending June 15, 1894, will be sent, all to 
one name, for only $2.00. More copies, but not less, and for longer 
time within the limit at same rate. Send cash with the order. This 
affords a chance to try the teaching of current events in school, 
and to get good, fresh supplementary reading matter, which every 
live teacher will appreciate. Address and make money orders and 


drafts payable to E. O. VAILE, Oak Park, III. 


e n 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500, et calls 
tor teachers have never been so numerous as during the current’ year. $ me 
( This Bureau has no special “ seedtime and harvest,” if we mean by seedtime a time of waiting for the 
| sfon to germinate and grow. New teachers are constantly registering and school officers are con- 

em age to register. Prompt and careful attention to all calls for teachers, whether in person or by 

etter. Our list of teachers is large, embracing any of the abiest and best in the profession, for every 

department of school from the kindergarten to the college. 

Registers the Best Teachers. 
UN ION SCHOOL BU REAU CHARGES NO APVANCE BEGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 
3486 Positions Filled. | Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, ce Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH StT., NEW YORK. 
205 N. P. +. Pa. “ Unremitting attention to the wants of patrons.” 
9 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & O©CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGH AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 

4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., 32 Church 8t., | 120% Go.Borte 8t.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | | Los Angeles, Gai. | Portland, Ore, 


stantly applying for well qualified teachers, at this office, not only to fill accidental vacancies, but for 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
15th Year. 
5 Does Business in all the States. 
New York, Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
120 Tremont St., Boston. 


Spring Vacancies. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Ruilding, DENVER, COLO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ta SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
1" Teachers’ Cooperative re of New England 


Teachers Wanted 


P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. 


HAS FILLED 1507 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records In securing 
positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and cali or write. 


The 


E 
ONLY SYSTEM ‘ OLDEN YSTE Manufactured 
oR 
IN ‘Freservin® only by the 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
A Complete Protection to wag 5 --saea and Inside of the Book, 


HOLDEN’S PATENT BOOK COVERS, Adjustable, medium size (No. 2) alone fitting 
80 per cent of all books published. Material, @ species of felt, made on paper machine, émz- 
tation leather, will last a year. 


HOLDEN’S SELF BINDERS, For repairing a loosened leaf or weakened binding. 
HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT PAPER. For repairing a torn leaf. 
FOR FREE TEXT COMMUNITIES, PUBLIC AND S. S. LIBRARIES. 
Samples on receipt of stamp. State purpose for which desired. 


SCRANTON, PA., Feb. 15, 1894.—"‘ Your Holden Book Cover is giving great satisfaction. It requires no 
argument whatever to convince our School Board of its practical value. We are going to cover 
évery book that goes into use in our schools.”—GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Supt. 


(When writing to advertisers, please mention this journal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palege Bide.) 


sary, ould | 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
Established 1855. 


teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
3 East 14th Street, N. YW. 


combined. Large business throughout the north- 
Teachers’ Agency 


west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
OF RELIABLE 


Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


NORMAL 


schools carefully recommended to parents. ow is the time to register for 
and renting of property. positions constantly 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
83 Somerset Bt., Boston 


MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


H H NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
and Recitations 72 =| TWO the Journai of Bduoation will secure 
ocleties, Churches, etc. Samples FREE year’s subscription free. 
GARRETT & (Bet, 1985) N.E. PUBLISHING OO., 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


| 
: 
| | 
| 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XXXIX.—No. 11. 
| Publishers. 
Wa KE UP! HAVE YOU SEEN |" Booxs. 


and let people know that you are living and are 
up with the times by using only the celebrated 


Acme Picturesque Writing Tablets, 


the handsomest line of goods ever manufactured 
for polite correspondence. 


China Crepe, Royal Linen, 
India Silk, Mother of Pearl, 
Vellum, Wedding Cream, 


Heavy Bond, KEtc., etc. 


Send 27 cents and we will send you sample 
Tablet, commercial note size, postpaid. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER (0. 


Corner North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 
BROOKLYN, E. D. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisners, 


BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Teat-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


2@™ Special terms for introduction of Text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


ARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. ———— 


First Four Books of Cesar’s Commentaries.  12mo, cloth. $1.00, 
@icero’s Six Famous (rations. -00, 
Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Consisting of the Original and Translation arranged on opposite pages. The convenience of the arrange- 
ment adupted cannot be overestimated. The reader need not use the translation until he has exhausted 
all reasonable efforts to interpret the original himself, and then, without the least troubie, he can verify 
his own rendering, or correct his own errors. Other volumes to follow. 
Single copies of the above books will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. If the three books are 
ordered at once, they will be mailed for $2.50. The money must accompany the order in every case. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 1. Stories and lessons on Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming a simple 
and interesting introduction to Geography. With Text-Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 
128 pages, 18mo, cloth!extra, 25 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 2, Stories and lessons on Physical Geograpay, explaining Geographical 
Le a = — nanan. With Text Book, and a Complete Course of Quest ons. 144 pages, 18mo, 
elo extra, cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 38. The Geography of England in Reading Lessons. With complete Text- 
Book, and Course of Questions. 224 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 4. The Geography of the British Islands, British North America, and Aus- 
jot gt in Reading Lessons. With complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, cloth 
extra, cents. 

BOYAL ATLAS READER, No. 6, Tbe Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitude and|Longitude; 
one Seasons. With complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages 18mo, 
cin extra. 75 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No.6. The Geography of the British Empire in Reading Lessons. Interchange 
of Productions. Circumstances which determine Climate. With complete Text-Book, and Course of 
Questions. 288 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 


Send for our new School Book list. Any book in this list will be sent post paid on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, - = = Publishers, 33 East 17th St., New York. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 

Five Hundred Students. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Phil ress 

practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. eno Oe > See 

ea Spring Term opens March 13. Address for Illustrated Cotalogue. 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 

eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


(Relief Maps and Models. 


c Send for Descriptive Price List. 

| Just COMPLETED, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 

% New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 
Systematic Collections, 

MINERALOCY, GCEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &0. } Send for circular. 


iM EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
17th St., N. w., Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL 
READING CIRCLE 
SYLLABUS 


For the First Year Course of 


PROFESSIONAL 
STUDY? 


It will be sent free at the request 
of any teacher or superintendent 
of schools. Address 


INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., 
NEW YORK. 


A BETTER POSITION an be had by 


securing an 


AND BET TER PAY agency for the 
introduction of 
Potter’s new series of School Books. 


School Officers and Teachers: 


WAIT for our new Geographies, Arithme- 


tics, Readers, Copy Books, Histories, 
Everything new. 


Spelling Books. 


Radically different from all others. Nothing 
can stem the tide of their popularity. . 


eographies. . e other 
OF SCHOOLS pooks will be ready soon. . 


Exclusive territory. Salary or commission. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


SCHOOL PENS 


Hippies by 


LONDON, 


PERRY 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
Sole ; Agents, 810 Broadway, 


Rich stock of Importea and American 

the Foreign and Ancient Languages at Leos 2 

ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importers, ers, an jooksellers ; the on] 
ized r Hen lt & Co.’ y 

Removed from 144 Tremont 8t. to 

23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY Hout & Co.. Wy. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITz & Co, 
HACHETTE & Cie. (London), GINN & Co, Hratu& 
Co., ete. - Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languag:s, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 
KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & Co. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKsS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded tho first prize at the 
Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 

SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS. Iutroduction from 
H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon. 1lthed. Cloth, £1.50. 
INGLES EN VBINTE LEOCOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 

Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
FRaNOES EN VEINTE LEOOIONES. (In press.) 
AMPARO. Reading book for universities, colleges, etc, 
Edition in Spanish and English. 75 cts.; Spanish only 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. 4th edition. — and English, 50 cts, 
5th edition, Spanish annotated in Engiish, 40 cts. 
DEPUES DB LA LLUVIA. 8ded. annot’d in English, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c, 
MODELOS PABA UARTA8, 13th edition. 40 cts. 
“ Cortina Library.” Send for Catalogue of the larg. 
est stock of choice Spanish books in the United States. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St.. New York. 


Vertical Penmanship. 


96 cts. per dczen, 


Send 25 cts. for samples. 
W. B. HARISON, 


DAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— PTBLISH —— 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
OOLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etec., ete. 

H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
56 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course es } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Breooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 607 


SONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
FRiegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


NEW YORK. 


NEw ENGLAND Pos. Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


For full information in regard to these and 
on Art Instruction address 


646 Washington St. 
BOSTON. | 


By JoHN S. CLARK. 


Tbe fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


Price, 20 cents. 
other publications 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


47 East roth St, 
NEW YORK. 


151 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


SONG, with chronology of the flag; or dime for 
the same with music, of which Zion’s Herald 
tays, ** It should be printed on silk and hung ip 
school house of the land.’”—by the author of 
* Ballads of America,” characterized by Dr. Holmes 
as “A fresh and beautiful book” 
MEAD PUBLISHING CoO, Station A, Box 5, Boston. 


FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and expen 
ses paid. If you want write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


D STAMP for copy of the ScHOOL FLAG 
ev 


CREEK--LATIN. 

Private lessons and by correspondence, 31 Pem- 
berton 8q., Boston. BR. L. Perkins, teacher of 
New Testament Greek at Lay College, Revere, 
Mass., and Faith Training College, Boston. 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Best Elocution. 


“The nearest perfect of any book intended for 


For Examination and Introduction Terms, 


the use of students of elocution.” — Zois H. Bangs, 


Ross’ Voice Culture and Elocution. Packer Col. Inst., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“ Indispensable to the 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Prin. Rochester School Oratory. 


teacher.” — Mark B. Beal, 
6&7 


Address 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0. 


East 16th St., N. ¥. City. 


~PIANOS. 


taken in exchange. 


BRIGG 


Write for Cat 


Celebrated for their beautiful, 'Tone, Action, Design, 


and Great Durability. 
BRICCS PIANO CO., 62i 


Easy terms. Old instruments 


alogue and full information. 


Albany St., Boston. Mass. 


a 
| 
Ci 
S 
5-LONDON— 
| 
— 
° arg yc ie CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name 
and address, and we will send you this elegant watch 
by express for examination. You examine it and if you 
ee express charges and it is yours. Fine gold plate Chain 
| and Charm FREE with each watch, also our written Gaar- 
| antee for 5 years. Write to-day,this may notappear again. 
THE NATIONAL MFG. & IMPORTING COs, 
| 


